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—I will see you through to the other side”, 

are the promises given by the Lamas to their 

people who, taught also to believe in re-birth, provide 

one of those “hardest fields”, ever chosen by our 

missionaries. But in spite of such powerful opposition we 

continue to make converts, and two Tibetan ministers are 
amongst those at work at Leh, on the borders of Tibet. 


Work such as this is worthy of, and needs your support. ' 
Will you help? Our income was £6,000 down last year. 


Gifts should be sent to: 
DORIS E. HUNT, fopeemy. 
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KENNEDY SCHOOL OF MISSIONS 


The Kennedy School of Missions endeavours to answer the needs of the World 
Church by serving as a training centre for the preparation of missionaries to 
co-operate in fullest sympathy in the enterprises of the ‘younger churches.’ Its 
basic assumption is that the techniques of missionary work are effective only in 
the atmosphere of a sensitive understanding of peoples, their cultural conditioning, 
and the total resources of the Christian Faith’ and the Christian Church for the 
impartation of Life, 

Its own courses offer opportunities for men and women for graduate study in 
Linguistics, Literacy education, Anthropology, the History and Techniques of 
Missions, and the Literary, Social and Religious backgrounds of Africa, India, — 
Latin America, Muslim countries and Philippines. Throagh the affiliated Schools 
of the Hartford Seminary Foundation, the Hartford Theological Seminary, the 
Hartford School of Religious Education and the Institute of Church Social Service, 
courses may be had in all Theological and Pedagogical subjects, Sociology, 
Psychology and Philosophy. There is an adequate Library with many special 
collections. Courses may lead to the degrees of M.A. or Ph.D. 

Furnished apartments are provided for missionary families at modest rental. 


Year-book sent upon application to 
Rev. ROBERT T. PARSONS, A.B., B.D., M.A., Ph.D., Dean, Hartford, Conn., U.S.A. 


HARTFORD SEMINARY FOUNDATION 


RUSSELL HENRY STAFFORD, M.A., D.D., S.T.D., LL.D., President. 

















Where untilled soil tells of malaria 


While world population mounts, food production lags behind. Yet crops 

buld be abundantly increased in many areas if malaria were effectively 
ontrolled. Encouraging reports on ‘ Daraprim’ suggest that this new drug 
n play a major part in eradicating the disease. Highly potent, tasteless, 
rtually non-toxic, ‘Daraprim’ has proved an excellent suppressant in a 
ekly dosage of 25 mgm. It is issued as compressed products of 25 mgm., 
packs of 6, 30 and 1000. 


‘DARAPRIM’ 


PYRIMETHAMINE 
Issued in France and the French Empire as ‘ Malocide’ brand Pyrimethamine 


‘™. BURROUGHS WELLCOME & Co. (The Wellcome Foundetion itd.) LONDON 


ila Associated Houses: NEW YORK MONTREAL SYDNEY CAPE TOWN BOMBAY BUENOS AIRES CAIRO DUBLIN 
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HENRY MARTYN SCHOOL 
ALIGARH, INDIA 


This School, which serves India and 
Pakistan, is a research and training 
centre for workers among Muslims. The 
mediums of instruction are Urdu and 
English. Facilities are provided for the 
study of Persian, Musalmani Bengali, 
Musalmani Gujerati, and Musalmani 
Tamil, in addition to Arabic and Urdu. 


Summer Extension Courses in 1953 will 
be given in Southern and Western India, 
Bengal and West Pakistan. 


Winter courses of study in Aligarh will 
cover Arabic Grammar, the use of 
theological terms, Islamic theology and 
practices. 


Members of the staff are available for 
Extension lectures in theological colleges. 


Address Principal— 
HENRY MARTYN SCHOOL, 
ALIGARH, U.P., INDIA. 














“CONQUEST BY HEALING’ 
A Quarterly Medical 


Missionary Magazine 


News about Medical Missions 
from all parts of the world. 
Articles on Medical Missionary 
topics by Doctors, Nurses 
and others working in many 
different countries, and with 


the various Missionary Societies 


2s. 6d. per annum post free 


The Medical Missionary Association 
31 Bedford Place, London, W.C.1 
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A new Schistosomicide 


causing only minimal discomfort 


Two disadvantages have hitherto attended antimonial 

therapy in schistosomiasis. Treatment has needed to be lengthy ; 
toxic reactions have been markedly severe. That ‘ Triostam ’, 

the new antimonial schistosomicide, has in certain cases proved 
effective in a course of only six daily injections, seldom 

causing even moderate side-reactions, represents a notable advance. 
Clinical trials with ‘Triostam’ have shown that it gives a satisfactory 
rate of cure in both S. haematobium and S. mansoni infestations. 
Less than one-third as toxic as tartar emetic, it occasions 

no discomfort to most patients ; coughing and nausea, when 
experienced, are minimal. ‘Triostam’ is issued as a sterile powder in 
dry-filled ampoules of 225 mgm. (an average adult dose) in boxes 
of 6 and 100 ampoules. Injections are prepared by dissolving the 


powder in cold, sterile, distilled water immediately before use. 
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AMY CARMICHAEL 
OF DOHNAVUR 
FRANK HOUGHTON 

12s. 6d. net 


The name of Amy Carmichael will always 
be connected with that of the Dohnavur 
Fellowship in South India, which owes 
its foundation to her. In this biography, 
published for the Fellowship, Bishop 
Houghton tells the fascinating and in- 
spiring story of a life dedicated in the 
fullest sense to the service of our Lord. 


THE STORY OF A 
MISSION 


T. S. JOHNSON 
8s. 6d. 


Bishop Johnson’s book is a work of 
detailed research presenting the history 
of the Church in Sierra Leone with clarity 
and authority at a time when West Africa 
as a whole faces a period of rapid change. 
The book is commended in a Foreword 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury. 


STAND THEREFORE! 


A Bishop’s Testimony of Faith in the 
Church of Our Fathers 


M. B.:FURSE 
17s." 6d. net 


Bishop Furse draws a fascinating picture 
of his early home life, and of all the 
stages of his work as priest and bishop, 
in England and South Africa. In the 
course of his account, he states firmly 
his views on church finance, on divorce, 
on diocesan synods, and on the office of 
a bishop. 
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ADVENTURE WITH YOUTH 
by L. P. BARNETT, 8.0. oa. BP AI 


A new guide book for leaders of Church Youth 
Clubs. Practical and stimulating. Deals with f @ [J 
PA 





programme planning, club activities, organisa- 
tion and management. The book for which 
every Church Youth Club leader has been 
waiting. 


CLIMBING HIGH 


by OLIVE MEYRICK 9d, 


A simple and effective demonstration showing 
the aim and development of work through the 
various Gepertmens of the Sunday School 
into the full life of the Church. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TODAY 
by RUPERT E. DAVIES, M.A., B.D. 5 /= 


A challenging and thought provoking answer 
to the pn relating to Sunday School 
work in the modern world. 


YOUNG HOSANNAS 
by PETER CURREY 9d. 


A Service of Praise based on the new Method- 
ist Sunday School Hymn Book. 


The Methodist Youth Department 


Ludgate Circus House, London, E.C.4 



































BIBLE TRAINING INSTITUTE || T! 
GLASGOW 

(Interdenominational) Or 
Principal Rev. Professor co! 
FRANCIS DAVIDSON, M.A., D.D. for 
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RESIDENTIAL COURSES: mi 
_ . tua 
* B.T.I. Diploma. = 
* Preparation for Preliminary Exam. Tl 
of Scottish Universities. co 
Sit 
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Theology and B.D. of London 
University. = 
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SUPPLIES 
SHIPPING 
PACKING 
OUTFITS 
PASSAGES 


For over fifty years our service has met the needs 
of missionaries in every part of the world. The 
newly appointed missionary and the veteran 
alike appreciate the comprehensive facilities 
we have built up for their benefit. Whatever 
you require, we shall be pleased to assist you. 
Send details of your requirements to us now, 
or write for catalogue. 


W. J. ALLISON & CO. 


57 FARRINGDON ROAD, LONDON, E.C.I 
Telephone: Holborn 2546 Cables: Triple, London 
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THE LIVINGSTONE PRESS and BOOKROOM 
42 BROADWAY, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W.1 














Once again the foolishness of God 

confounds the wisdom of this world, The 

for out of a little people steeped for 

centuries in heathenism have come Waiting Esle 


martyrs, heralds, saints and Chris- 


tians whose spirits shine out in the Madagascar and its Church 


concourse of the saved. ... b 

This book seeks to present in small y 

compass a review of the present G. E. BURTON 

situation in Madagascar and the work 

of the Christian Church there. A BROADWAY BOOK 
Price 2/6 net 













ONE WORLD, ONE FAITH CLOUD OF WITNESSES 

Bible readings with notes on the Early beginnings of Congregationalism 

missionary obligation of the Church. and the missionary cause. Two movements 
By inter-related for study by Youth groups. 
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Give us the Men! 


Devoted and dedicated research has given us the 
means to overcome 


LEPROSY 
| But we have only dipped a cupful out of the 
ocean of suffering. 

THE MISSION TO LEPERS 
Needs fully-trained doctors, nurses, teachers, 
men and women of vision, called of God 
And the means to support them in this holy work 


A MITE or a MILLION 
will be gladly received by 


THE MISSION TO LEPERS 
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TROPICAL OUTFITTING 


at modest expense 


FREE OF PURCHASE TAX 


under the Personal Export Scheme 
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‘ IN 1896 we opened our Ludgate Hill branch, and it was to this shop that the missionary INTI 
societies and the big City commercial concerns turned for tropical kit when they sent their INDI 
! staff overseas. 
~ We have equipped men and women sent out by the Church Missionary Society, the ‘= 
: Universities’ Mission to Central Africa and the China Inland Mission for the past fifty > 
years and more. We now can say that we really do know our job; we know what is ‘= 
< actually needed, what is a welcome comfort and what is a not-too-extravagant luxury in + 
= many strange corners of the globe where we shall never venture ourselves. ‘= 
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(Public memorial to the 7th EARL of 
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Within the ecumenical fellowship 
of the Selly Oak Colleges 
is 


KINGSMEAD 


i 

4 
the Women’s Missionary Training 
College of the Methodist Missionary SH AF I ESBURY 
Society. Y 
Places also offered for intending 
women missionaries or missionaries 
on furlough from other societies. 


Accommodation for a few married 
couples. 








Wives and fiancées of business men 
going abroad also welcomed. 


The total academic resources of the 
Selly Oak Colleges are available. 


For further information apply to— 
THE WARDEN, 
KINGSMEAD, SELLY OAK, 
BIRMINGHAM, 29. 
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NEWS! 


The British and Foreign Bible Society announce : 
—that the whole Bible is now translated into 164 languages 
—that the New Testament is available in 214 
—that some book or books exist in a further 440 and that each year a new 
translation appears in eight or ten languages 
—that translation or revision work is now going on in over 200 languages 
spread over the whole world 


—that in 1952 the Society was responsible for distributing five and a half 
million copies of the Scriptures 


BUT 


—this enter) rise, which is basic to all missionary work, cannot be carried 
on so as to bring the books within the reach of the common people of 
the world without heavy subsidy. 


We need your help 


THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
BIBLE SOCIETY 
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THE “PARAGON” DICTIONARY 


NEW and invaluable where English is the second language. 


** At last we have a Dictionary which is not only attractive but unique. 

Every word o; 7 he main vocabulary is isolated and printed in heavy type. Thi 
adds enormously to the ease with which a word is found. This in itself cannot be ove 
rated, but it has an additional value in its contribution to correct spelling. 

eo see a word stand out by itself, where its shape makes an impression on the visua 
memory, has long been recognised as a splendid start on the road to the correct spelling a 
English—often so elusive and so defiant of all rules. 

The author has gone to great lengths in providing a wealth of illustrations of the 
various uses. Not only are these culled from our rich field of English literature—including, 
of course, Shakespeare and the Scriptures—but from Nursery Rhymes, everyday speed 
and, even occasionally, from accepted popular slang. 

Every child, from a very early age, amasses a certain vocabulary of words (chieft 
nouns) such as “door”, “‘window”’, “tree”, “elephant” and so on, to which a defimition ii 
words can add nothing. Such words have been deliberately left out by the author and t 
Dictionary, as it stands, contains the 4,000 or so words which are considered more suitab 
to the age range for which this book is designed. They should do much to enrich the reader’ 
spoken and written English. 
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in the Dominions and Colonies of the Commonwealth.” : " 


L. EDNA WALTER, O.B.E., B.Sc. (Late H.M.I. of Schools) 
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An inspection copy will be sent gratis to Heads and Principals. Please state full school address. 
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THE VEDANTA PHILOSOPHY AND THE 
MESSAGE OF CHRIST 


By CARL KELLER, D.D. 
I 


HE Vedanta—that is, consistent monism—is the outstanding 
philosophy of India. The Vedanta, among all the philosophic 
systems and religions produced by the astonishingly fruitful Indian 
spirit, is the set of principles which nowadays still counts the largest 
number of adherents and in which Indian longings and views are 
most clearly reflected. It is the crown of Hinduism and at the same 
time its foundation. It is of the Vedanta that Indians think when they 
speak of Indian cosmology; to it they refer as India’s contribution 
to the world. It is weieel and characteristic for India in a measure 
that no European philosophy can be for Europe. Anyone who 
understands the Vedanta understands the Indian people. 

Add to that another fact: this philosophy attracts not only India 
in an irresistible way, but the western countries as well. Many 
intellectuals in Europe and America find in it the answer to their 
life-problems and to the difficulties of the modern world, as is 
pte by the Vedanta societies which flourish here and there and 

y such books as Vedanta and the Western World (recently published 
in German as well). The Vedanta also forms the philosophic 
foundation of the manifold Yoga practices with which occasionally 
much harm is done. And in western countries, too, the Vedanta is 
becoming a spiritual power to be taken seriously into account. 

What is its attraction? Two characteristics must be mentioned: 

In the first place, it is admirably flexible and adaptable. In 
distinguishing the Apard-Vidyd, the ‘lower knowledge’—i.e. the 
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analysis of the world of phenomena, of the visible and the invisible 
cosmos—from the Pard-Vidyd—the knowledge of the reality, of 
eternal, unchangeable, unqualifiable existence, fundamental for all 
appearances, called the ‘higher knowledge’—the Vedanta opens the 
way for a bifurcation of philosophic research which always makes 
it possible for the Vedantist to conform to the times, to be quite 
modern. 

The cosmological and phenomenological elements of the classical 
Vedanta, though remarkable as intellectual performances, are 
irreconcilable with the modern discoveries of physics and the other 
natural sciences and may be given up without any loss. The whole 
investigation of the universe of 4 gp ge is by no means decisive 
for the recognition of the essential, any more than appearances can 
represent the real substance of things. Therefore classical Vedanta 
attaches no importance to its analysis of the world, an analysis 
which it has to some extent in common with other systems. The 
Vedantist of to-day may have other theories on the world and other 
cosmic connexions than the old teachers Gaudapada and Shankara- 
carya, but he will none the less be a strict Vedantist, a true follower 
of his masters. According to this system, the whole universe of 
appearances is real only in a figurative sense; and an explanation of 
appearances cannot, therefore, claim to have absolute value. More- 
over, as I am only confronted with appearances, and not with being, 
I can easily adapt my explanation of world-phenomena to the 
present state of scientific and philosophic research and, if necessary, 
change it, without in the least damaging my ‘higher knowledge’, 
which alone is concerned with the unchangeable reality which is 
fundamental for all appearances and therefore unchangeable as to 
its substance. 

The Vedanta, therefore, has something quite unique and enticing 
to offer to the modern world: in the midst of the chaos of conflicting 
cosmologies and continually changing results of research, it makes 
its appearance with a knowledge of a quite different kind which can 
in no way be questionable. This pard vidyd will never let down 
anyone + has once grasped it. No scientific discovery, however 
revolutionary, no new ideology and no personal experience will any 
longer disturb him. The adept, confronted with appearances and 
their problems, may go on to search, to question, to doubt—his 
higher, true, decisive knowledge will always remain the same, loyal 
to itself. It is not to be wondered at, therefore, that the Vedanta is 
praised by not a few western intellectuals as the philosophia perennis. 

And there is a second valid reason for its attraction: the sublime, 
overpowering simplicity of that unchangeable ‘higher knowledge’. 
It is so simple, so absolutely above all systems and all problems, 
so self-evident, that one cannot but admire it. The principal thesis 
of the Vedanta teaches the absolute, unchangeable and simply 
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indivisible uniformity of existence. ‘Ekam éva adviditiyam’: one thing, 
without a second one—that is reality, Brahma, the ultimate principle 
of substance. This one thing, this solely existing one, must be 
perceived. 

Now, if the ultimate substance is to be looked at as simply one 
thing, it must be distinguishable from all appearances of empirical 
actuality. For what the senses and the human mind perceive as 
phenomena is characterized by multiplicity and variability. This is 
evident as regards the universe of sensually perceptible appearances; 
for there we see many things which are continually subjected to 
division, combination and change. But the intellectual functions of 
man belong too to this world of multiplicity; and in reflexion there 
remains the dualism of the act of thinking and of the thing thought 
of, i.e. the subject who thinks and the object reflected upon—quite 
apart from the fact that thinking is in itself an action and therefore 
subject to change. Even if the human mind were able to postulate 
the eternity and final oneness of appearances and summarize it in 
any terms—as for instance ‘nature’ or ‘universe’—it would imply 
the variety of appearances and could not pass for the ultimate 
substance. Therefore we must deduce that the absolutely one, true 
being must completely and fundamentally differ from all empirical 
truths and facts, materially as well as spiritually. The whole universe 
of appearances, as well as the intellectual processing and exhaustive 
study of it, is a structure which is entirely separated and different 
from the true, one being, and is in its nature at first not conceivable, 
disguising the true being and falsely substituted for it. 

If that is so, then the question arises how the ultimate substance 
can be perceived; for it cannot be attained by the ordinary means of 
reasoning, nor can it be defined. All research, however thorough, 
remains imprisoned in and by the multiplicity of appearances. To 

ut it in an Indian way: neither awake, nor in a dream, nor in dream- 
ess sleep can men perceive the absolute, true being. There must 
consequently exist a fourth state, ‘Turiya’, different from all the three 
known states of consciousness, a method of perception which aims at 
Brahma itself, at the ultimate substance that is to be separated from 
the whole world of appearances. But since this Brahma is really a 
‘unity’ without a second thing, this way of perception must include 
the abolition of the twofold state of the perceiver and his object, i.e. 
in the suppression of duality. In other words: anyone who recognizes 
Brahma, the absolute one, in this way, which differs entirely from 
all empirical perception, is himself Brahma, himself the one, eternal, 
unchangeable reality. Brahma veda brahma bhavati: to know Brahma 
and to be Brahma is one and the same. ‘Turiya’, the fourth state of 
consciousness, besides the state of waking, dream and dreamless 
sleep, is also called Samadhi or ‘ perfection’, or else Moksha— 
redemption from the multiplicity of the world of appearances. 
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There is a last link in this chain of perceptions: if Brahma, the 
one, true being, differs from all appearances, and if the person who 
recognizes Brahma is himself Brahma, himself the one, true being, 
then the true, ultimate substance of man is in general nothing but 
Brahma, the absolutely one, true being. Consequently empirical 
man, with all that we call ‘personality’, ‘soul’, ‘the spirit’ of man, 
belongs to multiplicity as a concatenation of appearances which is 
just not the true, one being. And therefore any possibility of taking 
seriously, on the metaphysical plane, empirical man and the appear- 
ances which he perceives is ruled out: in a metaphysical sense there 
are no appearances nor is there a man perceiving them. In a meta- 
— sense there exists only the one, indivisible Brahma, and the 

of man who appears with and among these is to realize that he is 
Brahma and that in fact there is no such thing as man, just as the 
appearances in general have no reality either. 

The whole universe of appearances, including mankind, is called 
by the Vedantists Méyd—a product of magic art of Brahma—or 

vidyé—a cosmic error—or else Lilé—a pastime of God which 
cannot be substantiated. Still, man in the appearance may have to 
do with the appearances in a physical, philosophic and technical 
way—for to a certain degree they are provisionally real; but when he 
knows Brahma, when he has become Brahma, he will recognize 
everything as unreal: while thinking, he does not think; while working, 
he does not work; enjoying, he does not enjoy; living, he does not live 
and dying, he does not die. Being himself the eternal, unchangeable, 
true, ultimate principle, he exists beyond all human activity. 


II 


No further proof is needed that we are not dealing here with an 
ordinary philosophic system; the principle of the absolute oneness of 
the true substance of things is not to be grasped by intellectual 
deduction. We are dealing here, rather, with a knowledge that is 
fixed a priori, attested by the actual experience of those who have 
realized Brahma as authoritatively laid down in the Veda (the 
Upanishads). The one true Brahma is therefore not a construction or 
projection of human reasoning; the point in question is rather a 
certainty, arising from a ‘revelation’: what is not available to reason 
and what in general is not perceptible is simply. taken absolutely 
for granted. One could even go further and say: the consistent 
monism of the Vedanta is nothing but the all-embracing philosophic 
and theological evaluation of the religious fundamental phenomenon: 
of the experience of the ‘quite different one’, i.e. the experience of 
God. This experience of the perpetual, of the unchangeable, of the 
eternal origin of all things, the “wholly other substance’, is recognized 
as the only truth and—contrary to all appearances— made the 
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source of all explanation of life and cosmos. And it is precisely as an 
interpretation of that experience of the ‘wholly other’ substance that 
the Vedanta should be utilized for theological research. 


It is at this point useful to pause and glance at the development of 
Christian theology in India up to this time. What discussion have 
the Mission and the Church so far had with the Vedanta? The 
answer is indisputable—and disheartening. 

The chorus of opinions on this question resounds pure, clear 
and overwhelming: this philosophy must be rejected without 
compromise because of its blending of God and man, its unjustifiable 
depreciation of creation, its ethical indifference. 

In three ways Christian theology has confronted Hinduism: 

1. The traditional criticism of Indian religion and philosophy is 
the purely negative one of aggression, contrasting the two religions. 
In the nineteenth century this was done simply by opposing the 
Christian system of thinking as the final revelation of the living God, 
sometimes in very bellicose fashion, to an insufficiently understood 
Hinduism, which was presented as a lie and a delusion of Satan, in 
the (of course unfulfilled) hope that the poor, erring Hindus would 
become aware of the imprisoning character of their thinking and 
would unreservedly accept the revealed system of truth. 

A closer study of the Indian original writings has enabled us to see 
that this is not so easily done; and, since the first world war, we began 
to postulate the peculiarity of the Christian revelation in contrast to 
Hinduism, which seems, in the Christian view, to be closely self- 
contained. For Hinduism had noticed very quickly that in its 
philosophic-religious structure there was ample room for Christ, and 
so it had begun to assimilate Christianity. 

Consequently the missionaries felt obliged to emphasize ener- 
peony the uniqueness of the message of Christ. The main idea 
naturally was—and is—to lay stress upon the unique character of 
the system of redemption, without contaminating this system with 
non-Christian elements. Christianity and Hinduism are not onl 
entirely separate elements, they differ as do truth and falsehood. 
(A recent book on this subject, Two Religions, by John McKenzie,' 
may be taken as typical of this method.) 

When we look for the origin of this method of contrasting the 
two religions, we find a quite specific conception of revelation and 
revealed truth: revealed truth consists of a sequence of thoughts 
ideologically formulated in a dogmatic system. This system had 
been evolved in the course of many hundred years by the western 
Church and now required to claim acceptance as the authoritative 
interpretation of the revealed truth. Thus the system had to differ 
fundamentally from Hinduism (and from other religions)—otherwise 


1 London: Lutterworth Press, 1950. 
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no revelation would have been necessary—and, therefore, the 
theological task was to find the best possible conception of this 
peculiar characteristic, in other words to contrast the two dogmatic 
systems. 

The theological sterility of this contrasting method is obvious, 
Theological research consists in constantly renewed endeavour to 
grasp the facts about Christ to an ever deeper extent. It is a constant 
circling round Christ which is never completed, whereby new 
approaches, new points of view, new discoveries—and new experi- 
ences—throw an ever new light upon the one subject—Christ. 
Yet the negative-aggressive attitude to foreign religions loses sight 
of the purpose of genuine theological research. It even turns its 
back on the Centre of this work and, swinging sharply round, sees 
itself confronted by a fictitious attack. And that means that we are 
no longer circling round Christ: to meet that fictitious front, we 
have ourselves to form a battle line, to rely upon a system of per- 
ceptions as complete and unchangeable as possible, in order to Fold 
our ground. 

But in that situation the prospects of the Christian front are 
indeed grim. For Hinduism is an adversary which acknowledges no 
front; an adversary which turns the enemy’s flank, which suddenly 
emerges behind the Christian front, which knows how to pierce the 
Christian system with the sublimest of weapons and how to handle 
narcotics and anaesthetics, until finally the Christian front ceases to 
exist. We must stop building a front against Hinduism. We must 
shake off the delusion that the Christian Truth is an imperturbable 
doctrinal system that must be defended by every means. In India we 
must, rather, again start that circling round Christ and let new light, 
even from the angle of the Vedanta, fall upon Him. We cannot simply 
‘have’ Christ in a conclusively formed doctrinal system; we can only 
contemplate Him—and endeavour to contemplate Him in a new 
way in trying to do so from an Indian point of view. 

z. The second method of dealing with Hinduism differs only 
apparently from the first: it is the idea, classically advocated by 
Farquhar in his most captivating book, The Crown of Hinduism, 
that the message of Christ is the fulfilment of all genuine and true 
aspirations within Hinduism. At first it must be admitted that he 
not only contrasts; on the contrary, Hinduism is taken most seriously 
by Farquhar—and by all adepts of his school—and with great 
urgency and friendly understanding, and is often very positively 
compared with Christianity. There are certain points in Hinduism 
which permit of a parallel path in the two religions: the reader dis- 
covers congruity of aspiration and also often of answers; he seems 
to stand apparently on a level with the ‘heathen’, who are looked 
upon as brethren. But all this is not the decisive point of the 
Farquhar method (which was also a major theme at the Jerusalem 
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meeting of the International Missionary Council). The true appeal 
of Farquhar (and of his whole school) consists rather in a singular 
evaluation of the historical situation of India: in the modern world 
Hinduism has completely failed; it is inwardly undermined by western 
influence; the social structure is breaking down and cannot be 
renewed from within; the scientific criticism of the Hindu philosophy 
and religion leaves a dangerous vacuum. In short: Hinduism is 
irrevocably doomed to decay. In this situation there is only one 
remedy: the Christian Faith, that is, the doctrines contained in the 
Christian Faith, as the basis of modern culture. In this sense the 
Christian Faith can take the place of Hinduism—not as something 
hostile, fundamentally different, but as the fulfilment of an aspiration 
which Hinduism cannot realize by itself. This standpoint does not 
differ essentially from the traditional view described above, because 
the Christian truth is here also looked upon as a system of ideas that 
ought to take the place of the broken-down Indian system. Moreover, 
it is reasoned, with uncharitable and deluded contention, that the 
Indian system—the Indian genius—is incapable of meeting the 
demands of the modern world—a masterful assertion which does 
not betray much insight into the power of renewal innate in Indian 
thought. It is also — of this school that it does not know how 
to handle Vedanta; but we are not astonished, when we think of its 
adaptability and overwhelming simplicity, that it is the Vedanta 
which confers unexpected strength upon Hinduism. It is not, 
therefore, Christianity as mentioned above, but the Vedanta, which 
is the crown of Hinduism. 

3. There remains a third way of appeal to the heart of India: 
the constructive-theological method. It is represented in particular 
by a group of Indian lay-theologians around Mr P. Chenchiah in 
Madras. We may certainly claim that here, in principle, the way has 
been found and entered on which has a future. For Mr Chenchiah 
has understood that what is decisive in the Gospel of Christ is not an 
occidental-Christian-theological construction of ideas, but Christ 
Himself as a fact. The theological task in India, therefore, consists in 
giving a quite new interpretation to this all-decisive fact. And in this 
connexion the western interpretation of Christ will have to be 
considered too. But even more important as a clue to the under- 
standing of Christ will be the Indian experience of Christ: Christ 
reveals himself also to the Indian who is devoted to Him, and to 
him, as he tries to grasp the whole importance of Christ with all 
the means at his disposal, it will be given to recognize and to interpret 
Christ in an entirely new way. 

This is not the place in which to develop all the problems which 
this programme implies; but we may say that so far Mr Chenchiah 
and his friends have not even approximately succeeded in giving us 
any idea of what solution they propose. This is probably due to the 
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negative-polemic interest which dominates their thinking; Mr 
Chenchiah, above all, often seems so possessed by anti-western 
resentments that he hardly has the strength to grapple with the 
philosophic problems of his programme. It is, after all, not aston- 
ishing that at present he seems no longer to be carrying through a 
method of strict thinking and to have rashly chosen to give Christ 
an Indian garb by means of old Hindu myths. 

In spite of this failure, however, Mr Chenchiah’s programme must 
be appreciated in principle. In placing ourselves on the level of 
Indian thinking—and that means accepting the principal theses of 
the Vedanta as the hypothesis for research work—we must try to 
interpret Christ anew. In constantly circling round Christ—which 
we have defined as the theological task—we must take up the stand- 
point of absolute monism, so as to discover a new side in Him. 

This does not imply that we recognize the Vedanta itself as such 
and that we blend it with the message of Christ. Our objective and 
aim is Christ alone, and that means Christ as He is proclaimed in 
the Bible. But just as no western theologian can or should deny 
his connexion with western philosophies, so must an Indian theo- 
logian be equally loyal to his. We must, indeed, for once, adopt the 
Vedantist theories and try with their help to penetrate the secret of 
the Bible, i.e. of Christ. (On this whole problem see the profound 
and illuminating paragraph on page 779 ff of Professor Karl Barth’s 
Kirchliche Dogmatik 1, 2, on the use of philosophy in theology—a 
chapter which might teach us much in view of the task to be tackled.) 

t may be that the Vedanta provides a better method for the 
study of the message of Christ than our methods of thinking derived 
from Greece and the Renaissance. It may be that the Indian way 
of thinking is much nearer to the Bible’s thinking than ours and 
therefore much better qualified to probe the ultimate depths of 
the Bible. Should that be so, then it might become evident that a 
theological method of research enriched and whetted by the Vedanta 
might help not only the Indian church but also Christianity 
everywhere. 


III 


We have now to show concisely how the Vedanta might, indeed, 
become vitally significant for theological thinking. 

In what is written above we have understood the Vedanta as a 
remorselessly consistent exposition and interpretation of the over- 
whelming religious experience at its deepest level; of the practical 
experience of a ‘wholly other’ substance: the one reality, God 
(Brahma), differing fundamentally from all appearances. Already 
this starting point might be of interest for our understanding of 
the Gospel of Christ; it helps us to ponder, in a systematical and 
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exegetical way, God’s absolute transcendence. We learn to under- 
stand God as the opposite of all appearances, as the one who can 
be thought of neither inside nor outside the appearances. Should 
God substantially be inside or outside the appearances, it would be 
difficult to see how, as the Creator of things, He could at the same 
time be different from them. It follows, then, that God must be 
understood as absolutely different from all appearances. Conse- 
uently the possibility remains that God might appear in and under 
the form of the appearances (and indeed, the fact of this appearing 
is the beginning of all theology); but substantially there is no 
possibility of comparing God with the appearances, nor can He be 
metaphysically connected with them. He zs the ‘wholly other’ one. 

If this is so, then—as in the Vedanta—the question arises 
concerning the perceptibility of God, i.e. concerning the possibility 
of knowing and describing God’s nature. The Vedanta will remind 
us that a God separated from the appearances is not to be recognized 
after the fashion of the appearances. Therefore the perception of 
God must be an event sui generis. We must, therefore, re-examine the 
numerous Biblical texts which speak of the impossibility of seeing 
God, that is to say, of describing Him in the forms of appearances. 
We must free ourselves of the delusion that a perfectly described 
God must be the real God. We may, indeed, describe God in His 
appearance—and it will be one of the theological tasks to do so. 
But the nature of God cannot be recognized by contemplating His 
appearance. One can describe God correctly in every way and to our 
theological satisfaction and still not know Him. 

But now the event sui generis, in which the recognition of God 
takes place, will appear in a new light as Biblical ‘faith’. If God 
differs from all appearances, no other proof is needed to state that 
He may only be known through Himself. In other words: the person 
who really perceives God is, as the perceiver, one with the God who 
perceives Himself. Three Biblical phenomena are useful to explain 
this fact: 

Firstly, the very prominent mysticism, witnessed to in the 
Bible, which must now be taken seriously. The centre of faith, its 
strength and reality, is mystical. The ‘resting in God’, the ‘we in 
God’ and ‘God in us’ and many allusions of this kind need further 
ow in connexion with the transcendence of the nature of 

od. 

But secondly, the doctrine of the Holy Spirit thus comes once 
more into its rightful place. The neglect, so often deplored, of the fact 
of the Holy Spirit in Protestant theology is closely connected with 
the Protestant dislike of mysticism. ‘Know ye not that your body is 
the temple of the Holy Ghost?’, ‘He that is joined unto the Lord is 
one spirit’, and other similar statements can only be fully understood 
when the absolute transcendence of God is fully accepted. 
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The third phenomenon that must be treated afresh is the often 
observed absence of a plainly expressed doctrine of God in the Bible. 
The Bible often speaks of God, but it never describes Him. The 
man who knows God cannot describe Him; and he needs no descrip- 
tion of Him because it will seem to him wholly inadequate. Or, to 
put it in the classic words of the Upanishads: ‘He who knows Him, 
does not know Him, and he who does not know Him, knows Him’. 


That Vedantist thinking may help us to understand God’s 
transcendence well, and with Biblical correctness, may already have 
become evident by the suggestions given above and will not be 
reaped contradicted. But the investigation of God’s relation to 

e ap ces and of the appearances themselves may be more 
difficult. 


Because of the absolute transcendence of Brahma, the Vedanta 
finally rejects the ultimate reality of appearances (yet without—it 
cannot over-emphasized—depriving the appearances of a 
provisional pseudo-reality). Before we enumerate the elements of 
the Biblical message which point in this direction, we must briefly 
show that this ales of the problem of creation seems to be 
satisfactory also to Christian theology. 

There is no solution of the problem of creation, i.e. of the 
appearances, if their full reality and God’s absolute transcendence 
of existence are taken for ted. These are questions which again 
and again also perplex the om philosopher. Somewhat simplified, 
rw gp ge may be formulated as follows: if both the universe and 

, who transcends it absolutely, are real—and real in the same 
way—then the juxtaposition of the two realities is really not con- 
ceivable. The temptation lies all too near us to substitute for God’s 
transcendence of substance a transcendence of existence whereby 
God is thought of as beyond all that is created and as such to be 
experienced. But that, as Professor Emil Brunner points out, would 
lead to an extreme deism, a complete elimination of God from the 
creation, which is neither theologically nor philosophically con- 
ceivable. Thus an appearance of God in creation and a recognizing 
of God within creation become impossible. The other temptation 
(to which, for instance, Ramanuja succumbed within the Vedanta 
with his Vishishtadvaita) is quite as close at hand, i.e. to teach the 
conjunction and association of the appearances with God, who 
transcends them. The appearance wade then be real, looked at as 
the modification of God, who transcends the appearance. But that 
would be pantheism or theopantism—a solution which, indeed, 
does not take God’s absolute transcendence of substance seriously 
enough. If one does not state, simply by affirmation, the full reality 
both of the appearance and of the absolutely transcendental God and 
leave aside their relation to each other (which does not satisfy any 
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serious thinker), the only solution remaining is to ascribe to the 
appearance a reality at least different from God’s reality and there- 
fore no full reality. So the appearance is only seemingly real, a 
provisional reality, which veils the nature of God, who absolutely 
transcends the appearance. We are then invited to accept the 
appearance as ‘creation’, i.e. the sport of God which is simply to be 
erage but before all to become aware of God while being part 
of it. 

Now it is my conviction that this is also the answer of the Bible 
to the problem of the creation. 

on of the many obvious hints and observations, we select four 
or five: 

Firstly, we are reminded of the significance of God’s ‘Spirit’ 
in the world of appearances. According to Psalm 104, created beings 
are only real in that they have God’s breath of life. If that breath 1s 
taken away, then they again become ‘dust’—nothingness. Koheleth, 
with his consistent exposition of the nothingness of creation, is on 
entirely Biblical opp for this same thought of the worthlessness 
of the creation, if it is apart from the presence of the reality of God, 
has repeatedly found expression in the Christian teaching of the 
dependence of the appearances on God. But anything which is in 
such a way dependent on God can have no final reality. 

Secondly, we think of many passages which—in just the same 
way as the Lild or the Mdyd conceptions—look at creation as God’s 
plaything, His sport. Psalm 104 goes far in that direction by saying 
that God has created the huge sea monsters for His play. But God’s 
rest in and with the completed ‘good’ creation on the seventh day 
and His walking in the garden of Eden in the cool of the day are also 
implied here. Finally, we think of the numerous passages which 
speak of God’s glorification through the creation. But the God to 
whom the appearance is thus brought into relation is now recognized 
as the absolutely transcendent-one, who does not come into contact 
with the appearance. Creation only has reality in so far as God 
Himself is the appearing-one. But that can only be so in a meta- 
phorical, provisional way. 

Thirdly, we must refer here to the conviction of the omnipresence 
of God, as it finds its expression particularly in Psalm 139: everywhere 
God is found, everywhere He is powerful. Now, if the phenomenal 
universe is precio te filled with the real presence of the absolutely 
transcendent God, then the appearance which veils this presence 
cannot be said to be real. 

Fourthly, the pseudo-reality of the appearance corresponds also 
to the Biblical exposition of history: it is not the appearance and its 
changes that are important, but the divine reality revealed in the 
appearance (naturally, again, only in so far as God Himself appears). 
In short, the Bible’s wholly and entirely mythological exposition and 
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view of ‘history’ is dazzlingly apparent. The changes of the appear- 
ances and thus the appearance itself (i.e. among other things, human 
history) are represented in the Bible as very nearly insignificant; the 
life element of the Bible is a thoroughly ‘mythological’ view of things 
which entirely depreciates the appearance. 

Fifthly, a prominent place must also be given to Biblical 
eschatology as it is summarized in the passage which is often slurred 
over or overlooked, but still ‘mystically formulated’, that God ‘at 
the End’ will be all in all—i.e. with no more appearance as we know 
it but with everything put at His feet, without individuality, without 
independent will or action—that is the end, the aim. Though the 
appearance may at present possess a certain reality, towards the end 
it will recede more and more and God will be recognized as the only 
final reality. 

Finally, we must say a word about the Biblical doctrine of sin, 
which has its origin in the erroneous separation of the appearance 
from God, in the blasphemous depreciation of God which ascribes 
divine nature to the creature, a final reality to the appearance. 

The Biblical exposition of appearance points distinctly to a 
devaluation of its reality in favour of the solely ‘real’ reality of God. 


There remains, finally, the central question of Christian theology: 
o— appearance in the midst of appearances—the fact of ‘Jesus 

rist’. 

First of all, it must be indicated that, to our way of thinking, the 
conception of Christ as the ‘Son’, i.e. the ‘Word’ of the ‘image of 
the invisible God’, acquires a new significance. Christ is God turned 
towards the appearance, appearing in appearances. In Christ the 
absolutely transcendental God severs Himself from Himself to 
produce the appearance and to become appearance. Consequently 
all the elements of Biblical christology become decisively important. 

In the first om the message of Christ’s mediatorship in creation, 
as summarized in the Epistle to the Colossians: ‘All things were 
created by Him and for Him, and He is before all things, and by 
Him all things consist.’ The whole universe of appearances concen- 
trates itself in Him; He is the epitome of appearances, as He is the 
epitome of the appearing God. 

Further, there is the message of the Incarnation: that is the 
miracle of miracles, in so far as the absolutely transcendent God has 
become, through Jesus Christ, part of the appearance. For this cause 
the appearance has reality only in relation to the appearing God. It 
—_ ~~ be said: “Through the Incarnation that relation has been 

ed’. 

Yet we must still consider that, in spite of it all, the divine 
assumption of human nature cannot obtain absolute reality. The 
New Testament stresses it again and again, for it is not Jesus in the 
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flesh who is the object of our faith and adoration but the exalted 
Christ. The Incarnation has come to an end with the death of the 
flesh; and the Resurrection—and, as its consummation, the Ascension 
and messianic domination of Christ (the ‘sitting at the right hand of 
God’)—points to the fact that the appearance must and will be 
overcome. Therefore the Incarnation has never been understood by 
the Church to be a sanction of the flesh, i.e. it has never mistaken the 
appearance for the final reality, but sees it, on the contrary, as 
‘justification’, i.e. the salvation of the sinner who is entangled in the 
appearance. 

And therefore, as we do not take the Incarnation to be a final 
reality, the strange element of Biblical eschatology becomes com- 
prehensible: Christ ‘at the End’, together with all appearances, will 
stand completely back: ‘And when all things shall be subdued unto 
Him, then shall the Son also Himself be subject unto Him, that put 
all things under Him, that God may be all in all.’ It is Christ who 
reduces the appearance which is only provisionally endowed with 
reality to communion and unity with God, who is above all arpearanep 
and entirely contrary to it. It is He in whom and by whom the 
appearance will be reconciled with its eternal foundation, the 
transcendent God. 


Thus I believe that I have shown that the fundamental principles 
of the Vedanta can, indeed, be rendered fruitful for a new interpreta- 
tion of christology. It only remains strongly to underline the fact that 
we have not engaged in Vedantistic philosophy, but in Christian the- 
ology. Not only have we striven for nothing but the interpretation of 
the Bible but also, at the decisive point, for the understanding of the 
appearance of Christ. The enigma of appearance finds its solution 
in Him and, at the same time, the perception of God has become 
reality. He alone is the light, the truth, the life, the good shepherd, 
who delivers us from the unreality of appearances and unites us with 
the eternal, unchangeable God. There is salvation in none but Him 
and no other name is given to man by which to obtain that bliss. 

Must we not encourage our Indian brethren to interpret Christ 
as Vedantists? 

CaRL KELLER 


(Translated from the German.) 








MISSION AND ESCHATOLOGY! 
By WILLIAM MANSON, D.D. 


N this second part of our study we return to the realities and hopes 
in the — of which the world mission of the Church started 
on its way and developed. 

1. We begin from the fact that the new age, or new creation, of 
which the oe in the past had spoken, and for which the 
saints of Israel had longed—compare Simeon and his Nunc Dimittis 
in Luke 2: 28-32—was no longer a purely future thing which had 
to be prepared for, but a reality of the present which was to be 
received and entered into. The definitive signs of the new creation 
were the Resurrection of Jesus and the descent of the Holy Spirit 
on the Church (Acts 2: 32-33, 3: 18-20). However difficult it may 
be for us to represent to ourselves the nature of the numinous 
experiences belonging to the tremendous days after the Crucifixion, 
in which the Resurrection-faith of the Church was born, we have 
to recognize in these events the rending of a veil which had lain 
upon the minds of the disciples of Jesus, and which till now had 

revented that understanding of His destiny which He had striven 
4s word and parable to effect (cf. Luke 24: 16, 31-32). In the same 
experiences we see the translation of their souls into a new spiritual 
world. The age of the Resurrection had begun. 

It follows from this that the gifts and blessings and powers 
which the Church was now to offer to men in the name of Jesus 
were the gifts and blessings and powers of the eschatological time. 
For example, justification, the gift to sinful men of a rectified 
relation with God—the prophets of the past had denied to the 
existing age the possession of ‘righteousness’ in the theological 
sense of the clear manifestation of God’s justice in human affairs, 
in other words, of God’s salvation, and they had projected the hope 
of righteousness into the age to come. But now, particularly by 
St Paul, justification by act of the divine grace is put into the 
forefront of the Christian message. Again, sonship to God. Sonship 
to God was the pattern of life which Israel had been called to 
realize (Exodus 4: 22, Hos. 11: 1) but which it had failed to achieve. 
This sonship—the ‘adoption’—is now offered to men through 
Jesus (John 1: 12, Rom. 8: 15, Gal. 4: 5). Once more, the Spirit. 
This gift that in the prophets had been reserved for the New Covenant 
or the Last Days (Ezek. 36: 24-27, Joel 2: 28-32) has been poured 
out on the Christian community. Two orders of life, therefore, two 


1 Concluded from the July issue of this Review. 
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es have come to co-exist in Christianity. The New Age has begun, 
the Old has not ended. The New dates from the Resurrection, the 
Old will last until the final manifestation of Jesus Christ in glory. 

2. The Christian Church and the world mission therefore fulfil 
themselves under conditions of tension. The new life in the Spirit 
or, as St Paul also expresses it, the new humanity, has come into 
existence in Christ, but it is in conflict with the old life in the flesh. 
How acute that tension is St Paul shows movingly in the eighth 
chapter of Romans. While there is ‘no condemnation’ resting now 
on those who are united to Christ, there is, he says, conflict between 
the Spirit and the flesh in Christian life, there is the constant sense 
of coming short of Christian duty, there is suffering and incomplete- 
ness, there is the struggle and felt incompetence of the soul in prayer. 
And though in all this tension, inseparable from life in this inter- 
mediate aeon, we have the help of the Spirit, yet our sense of incom- 
pleteness throws us on hope as a necessity, and this gives rise in 
Christianity to a new eschatology of the things-which-are-not-yet- 
seen, an eschatology of glory which looks to the final victory, or 
Parousia, of Christ. While the new Christian age represents the 
fulfilment of the old prophetic eschatology, nevertheless 0 a 
by the very nature of its experience is impelled to a further end. 
There can be no thought of the Church in the present world-age, 
even though it is the age of grace, attaining a sufficient or self- 
contained existence. There is no perfection here. The Church 
remains at py Sgn dependent on the grace and energy of God, 
it ‘uA subject to His judgment and correction, it is complete only in 
Christ. 

The aspect of this situation which most concerns us now is 
that the Church is in the world; and it is within secular history and 
with reference to it that the Church’s mission is to be wrought out. 
Here we can see a parallel between the old Israel and the new. 
Ancient Israel thought that the divine blessing was something 
which guaranteed that the nations would be simply subdued before 
itself, but in the working out of things Israel found itself terribly 
involved in the complexities of secular history. It is heavily punished 
for its sins, and it learns that only through suffering can its mission 
to be a blessing to the nations be accomplished. So perhaps the 
Church in the first apostolic days thought that it would avoid the 
complexities of world history by sheltering under the eaves of the 
Temple on Zion, and even thinking of the kingdom of God as a 
preserve of Israel (Acts 1: 6). If so, it was soon forced out of that 
position by facts and forces which it could only explain as the work 
of the Spirit of God, and which from the start indicated suffering 
and dispersal as the condition of its mission being fulfilled. The 
Church was to learn, as the old Israel had learnt, that the fulfilment 
of its mission could not come about apart from its own purification 
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by grace, and the manifestation within it of the life of the crucified 
and risen Lord. No complacency about itself was here possible for 
the Church. St Paul is witness to this fact. He had had many advan- 
tages as a Jew but he had gladly, as he says, renounced them, and 
treated them as worthless, 

‘that I may gain Christ, [he says] and be found in Him, possessing no 
righteousness of my own by the law, but that which comes by faith in 
Christ, that righteousness which faith receives from God: that I may know 
Him [he resumes], and the power of His resurrection, and share with Him 
in His sufferings, and be thereby conformed to His death in the hope that, 
if possible, I may attain to the Resurrection from the dead’ (Phil. 3: 9-10). 


3. The mission of the Church, however, is a phenomenon of 
the new creation, and therefore, like the rest of the new creation, 
it is sustained by supernatural grace and truth. It looks to the final 
coming of Christ in His power and glory, and its notes are hope 
and a sense of urgency. God has His elect, the predestined members 
of.the true Israel, in every nation, and if they are to be reached it 
must be by a proclamation of the Gospel among all peoples. But 
the time is short, for the coming of the Lord is at hand. This sense 
of the nearness of the Parousia belongs very definitely to the world 
mission. But does this concern of the Church signify only a hope 
of plucking a supposed elect remnant on earth from the doom 
awaiting the rest of humanity? Does it mean that secular history is 
meaningless, and that the world as a whole is marked for perdition? 
These questions can only be settled by watching the progress of the 
Christian mission. Does it reach a point at which it appears satisfied 
that it has completed the task of reaching the elect? If not, can it be 
said ever to reach the point at which general history is disposed of, 
or to be written off as an absolute loss? These are questions of great 
interest for us at the present day, in a time of crisis in the history 
of Christian missions, and we shall devote the remainder of this 
statement largely to a discussion of these issues. 

. It must not be forgotten that the Christian Church in its 
world mission was inspired by something which Israel had never 
known in its experience, the love of Christ to men. The revelation 
of God’s love to the world in Christ (John 3: 16) imparted passion 
and urgency to the prosecution of the task, for was not the time 
short and were not the issues of infinite importance? The love inspired 
by Christ was an absolutely new thing in the religious history of 
man. Therefore no conceptions based on past religious teaching and 
no analogies drawn from Jewish apocalyptic expectation were to the 
point in the new situation in which Christians found themselves, a 
situation in which ‘the powers of the world to come’ were already 
operative through the Spirit. And here something further has to be 
considered. 

I have elsewhere tried to explore the origins of the world mission 
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of the Church in the first ages 6 and do not think it is necessary 
to go over the ground again. Rather would I approach the problem 
which is before us by enquiring a little more particularly into the 
character of the message which the Church proclaims. 

In my book on The Epistle to the Hebrews, where I have sought 
to explain the secular range of the mission by reference to St Stephen’s 
vision of the Son of Man in Acts 7, I have said something about the 
doctrine of Christ in the mission. I pointed out that in the Letters 
of St Paul, in the Epistle to the Hebrews and in the Johannine writings 
—three sections of the New Testament literature which we may 
well regard as marking so many independent channels in the stream 
of the world mission as it poured out into the world of the first 
century—it is possible to detect a common element of great interest, 
viz. the identification of Jesus Christ with the Wisdom or Logos of 
God. This equation of the Messiah with the principle of Divine 
Wisdom is not to be found in Judaism, though the potentiality of 
the synthesis was present there. On the other hand, it is found in 
New Testament Christianity, and its occurrence along three separate 
lines of world mission thought suggests that it dates from a point 
before the divergence of these lines took place, i.e., from a point 
very near the beginning of the mission. Probably we may connect 
its presence in the mission literature of Christianity with the thought 
of Christ being ‘the light of the Gentiles’, a function ascribed in 
Second Isaiah to the ‘servant of the Lord’ (Isa. 42: 6, 49: 6), and 
later ascribed to the elect ‘Son of Man’ in 1 Enoch. This function 
is explicitly assigned to the Christ in Simeon’s Song in Luke 2: 32. 
It would be natural in the world mission to present the Christian 
Redeemer as Lux Mundi, as the answer given by God to the religious 
quests and yearnings of men. Christ is the refutation of their false 
wisdom (cf. 1 Cor. 1: 21-25, 2: 16), and the only source of a right 
understanding of the divine mysteries. As such, He may be called 
‘the Wisdom of God’ (1 Cor. 1: 24, 1: 30). St Paul’s words are 
worth quoting: 

For seeing that in the Wisdom of God the world through its wisdom 
failed to know God, it was God’s good pleasure through the foolishness of 
the (Christian) kerygma to save those who believe. Seeing that Jews ask 
for signs and Greeks seek after wisdom: but we preach a crucified Messiah, 
who is to Jews a stumbling block, and to Gentiles foolishness, but to those 
who are called, a Christ who is God’s power and God’s wisdom. (1 Cor. 1: 
22-24). To God you owe your being in Christ Jesus, who was made to us 
oper from God, righteousness and sanctification and redemption (I Cor. 
I: 30). 

The Gospel as source of divine illumination stands in completely 
paradoxical relation to secular philosophy, but that only proves its 
transcendent origin. For if Jesus is the real wisdom of God, who 
is the refutation of false philosophy and the source of the true, He 
stands necessarily in positive relation to the cosmos and to humanity, 
26 
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even if these are sunk in sin and in ignorance of God. The sign of 
Christianity is, indeed, the Cross, and the Cross inexorably proclaims 
that life can only come to the world through death, Christ’s death 
for us and our death in Him. Yet if this Cross is the manifestation 
of God’s love to the world, who can put limits to the range of its 
effect? But there is a further aspect of this Wisdom-Christology 
which has to be considered. 

As we pursue the Wisdom-teaching of St Paul, and take with it 
the teaching of Hebrews, and the Fourth Gospel, we find that the 
doctrine of Christ as the Wisdom of God goes deeper than the idea 
that heavenly light has come through Jesus. The doctrine strikes 
down to an ontological or metaphysical level of reality. Jesus is the 
Wisdom or Word of God, not only because He illumines the soul, 
but because He expresses the wy substance of the real, represents 
in fact the underlying cause and ground and sustaining principle 
of creation itself. Compare these passages: 


Col. 1: 14-17. In Him we have redemption, the forgiveness of sins. He 
is the image of the invisible God, the first-born of all creation; for in Him 
were all things created, in the heavens and upon the earth, things visible 
and things invisible . . . all things have been created through Him, and 
for Him; and He is before all things, and in Him all things consist. 


Heb. 1: 1-3. God spoke in old time to our fathers through the prophets. 
It was in manifold and very varied ways. He has now at the close of these 
days spoken to us through a Son—one whom He has appointed to be the 
universal Heir. Through Him also He made the world. He, the radiance of 
God’s glory and the very expression of His essence, the sustainer also of the 
universe by His word of power, has now, after effecting the purification 
of our sins, taken His seat at the right hand of the Majesty on high. 


St Fohn 1: 1ff. In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with 
God, and the Word was God. This Word was in the beginning with God. 
All things came into being through Him, and apart from Him nothing 
came into being of what has come to be. In Him was Life, and the Life was 
the Light of men. . . . And the Word became flesh and dwelt among us, 
and we looked upon His glory . . . full of grace and truth. 


In all these passages Jesus Christ appears not only as the agent 
of redemption, but as the underlying principle of creation and history. 
The predicates applied to wisdom or the Logos in Jewish-Alexandrian 
theology have been appropriated to Him and absorbed in Him. 
In other words, redemption in Christ stands in relation to the 
structure of the cosmos and to the fulfilment of history. Despite 
the ruin and defacement wrought by man’s estrangement from 
God through the Fall, there is something in the natural and in the 
historical order which corresponds with the manifestation of God 
in Christ. Even if the return of the world to God can only come 
about through its death and resurrection in Christ, the correspon- 
dence remains. The return of the soul to God, though it can only 
come about through Christ, is in accordance with the original 
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urpose for which creation was designed. In other words, redemption 
is also the restoration of all things, the apokatastasis to which reference 
is made in Acts 3: 21, the consummation for which all creation 
yearns (Rom. 8: _— Having now such a doctrine, is it likely 
that the leaders of the world mission would be pessimistically 
disposed or even neutral towards the result of the preaching of the 
Cross, or that they would ultimately acquiesce easily in the prospect 

of an early termination of the course of history? 
It is interesting in this connexion that the formation of a sombre 


judgment on the future of human history is most characteristic of 


those theological circles which are most opposed to the Logos 
element in the Church’s doctrine of Christ. A case is the direction 
taken by theology on the continent of Europe at the present time. 
The emphasis of this theology is away from the Logos theology, 
which it regards as a ‘Greek’ importation into pre ag and 
which it accepts only subject to the putting of a strictly Hebraic 
interpretation on it. This school of theologians therefore tends to 
an apocalyptic judgment on human affairs which places it in marked 
contrast with the tendency of thought in Britain and in America. 

Of course, the whole Church looks, and must ever look, for ‘new 
heavens and a new earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness’ (2 Peter 3: 
12). But the recognition that a transformation of the existing order 
through Christ must take place, a transformation of which there is 
no adequate symbol except the death and resurrection of all things 
in Christ, is compatible with different degrees of hope as to the 
salvability of mankind, and with different estimates of the time- 
interval to be allowed between the Incarnation and the end of the 
present age. What the Gospel may do for the reclaiming of the world 
and of history can be put to no test except that of the Gospel itself. 
On the other hand, it belongs to the nature of the Gospel that the 
issue which is placed before us is urgent in the extreme, and it may 
be that to slacken in the work of the world mission and to count 
confidently on time, saying ‘My Lord delayeth His return’, may be 
to precipitate a doom upon history which only the mercy of God at 
present restrains. 

I have recently read Bishop Lesslie Newbigin’s book, The 
People of God: Lectures on the Nature of the Church, and I take 
the opportunity to commend it as a very valuable study, not only 
of the nature of the Church but of the urgency of the Christian 
message at the present hour in the history of humanity. In this 
matter it bears out with moving powers of expression the kind of 
argument I have just been advancing. 

I will only add two considerations. The first of these applies to 
St Paul and concerns his philosophy of history, something that he 
describes in Romans 11: 25 as ‘this mystery’. In general, St Paul was 
faithful to the principle that God’s salvation was first sent to Israel, 
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and in every centre he first addressed himself to the Jewish synagogue 
and to the fringe of spiritually-minded Gentiles who had gathered 
round the synagogue. But in centres like Corinth (Acts 18: sO) 
where Jewish opposition to the Gospel interposed a practically 
insurmountable barrier, he turned to the Gentiles. His justification 
was the fact that in the Christian world mission from its first begin- 
nings at Antioch (Acts 12: 20-21) and at Caesarea (Acts 10: 44-47, 
11: 15-18) the Holy Spirit had come on the uncircumcised when 
the Gospel was believed by them, and they were baptized. But while 
Gentiles thus came into the Church, and it was recognized that 
there was no longer any distinction between Jew and Gentile before 
God, the apostle warns the Gentile enclave in the Church at Rome 
against presuming upon the grace they had received (Rom. 11: 13- 
24). He reminds them that they are a wild slip which has been 
grafted into the olive tree of the Israel of God, and that it is not 
they who carry the root, but the root that carries them. And then 
very strikingly he develops the thought of a divine ordering of 
affairs which is also an unfathomable mystery (Romans 11: 33-36), 
according to which God has cleared a space in time for His elect 
among the Gentiles to be received into grace. So far from this, 
however, meaning a final rejection of Israel, St Paul says it has been 
revealed to him that the ultimate purpose of this temporary passing 
of the Gospel to the Gentiles is to hasten the conversion of the Jews, 
and ‘what will their re-assumption into favour be but life from the 
dead’? (Rom. 11: 15). 

Despite St Paul’s expectation, therefore, of a very early date 
for the Parousia, we are witnesses of a process by which history 
opens up to him new vistas of divine possibility. He speaks of ‘the 
reconciliation of the world’ as being promoted by the temporary 
withdrawal of grace from the Jews, and of the winning of the Gentiles 
as preceding the recovery of the Jews. Does not this suggest that 
already for the apostolic generation the Parousia lay right over the 

ath of the world mission, and that its coming would be conditioned 
y the fulfilment of the missionary task? 

Secondly, I would refer to the concurrent evidence of such 
teaching about the Parousia as we find in 2 Thessalonians 2 and 
in the ‘Little Apocalypse’, as it is called, in Mark 13, with the 
parallels in Matthew and Luke. Here in the clearest way we see 
the Christians of the middle decades of the first century (A.D. 50-70) 
being warned of the dangers of coming to precipitate conclusions 
regarding the End of the Age, and counselled to patience and 
steadfastness. Three things are made clear in the teaching of the 


assages: 

1. The danger of a ypticism in the Church threatening not 
only the peace of the Christian community but the continuance of 
its missionary effort in the world. 
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2. The recognition by apostles and others in the Church that 
no contemporary secular events are to be identified with the coming 
of the Lord. 

3. The consequent postponement of the coming of the Lord 
and of the End of history to a future date which, though near and 
certain, leaves room for results yet to be attained by the progress of 
the Christian mission. This, in effect, leaves the door open to 
history. It is a refusal to foreclose the issue of history, now that 
the Gospel has gone out into the world and its powers are at work. 
The stage for the final dénouement is set, but ‘the End is not yet’. 
In any event, the road to the End is the path of the world mission. 
It is above that path that the Morning-Star of the Parousia of Christ 
coruscates and shines. 


WILLIAM MANSON 
















THE DECLINE AND SURVIVAL OF 
CHRISTIANITY IN ASIA 


By G. FRANCIS S. GRAY 


N earlier article by the present writer! emphasized that 
Christianity was known in most parts of Asia centuries before 
the beginning of modern European political and cultural influence 
in Asia: that, indeed, it spread over Asia in much the same period 
as it was spreading over Europe. It is very relevant to our own day 
to ask what were the causes of the decline in what Europe calls the 
Middle Ages of the Church in many countries of Asia, and its actual 
obliteration in some countries. It is often assumed that the rapid 
spread of Islam in the seventh and subsequent centuries directly 
and speedily caused the collapse of the Church over very large parts 
of Asia. Some truth there is in this idea, but it is very far from bein; 

the whole truth. For one thing, Christians were not usually faced 
directly with the choice between apostasy and death: they were 
recognized as People of the Book, who were not pagan idolaters, 
and so were allowed to retain their faith on payment of a special 
tax, though they were subject also to other kinds of pressure. Muslim 
rulers often sought to discourage conversion to Islam, because of 
the loss of revenue that it entailed. From time to time the Church 
was persecuted, but not so severely as in the Persian Empire under 
the Zoroastrian dynasty Sassanid. At least in some areas the 
Christians welcomed the Arab invasion. The progress of faith in 
Islam, as distinct from Arab rule, was but slow and gradual. Durin 

the eleventh and twelfth centuries many Seljuk Turks, who ha 

become Muslims, migrated from Central Asia to what is now 
Turkey-in-Asia: their coming gave fresh vigour to Islam in those 
parts. They were relatively tolerant towards the Church, and little 
pressure was used to win over Christians. Yet the Church there 
gradually declined. 

The Muslims were at first people of little culture, while Christ- 
ianity was strong, particularly among the more educated sections of 
the population of Mesopotamia. And so they made much use of 
Christians both for positions of trust and for positions for which 
learning was required, even at the Caliph’s court. There were 
restrictions on Christians, but these, which for the most part only 
continued restrictions which were in force in pre-Muslim times, 
were not always observed in practice; and though in theory no new 
churches might be built on new sites (permission might be given 


1 In the July 1953 - of this Review. 
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to repair or even to rebuild existing churches), many new churches 
seem in fact to have been built between the seventh and twelfth 
centuries, some of them imposing and costly structures. The first 
two or three centuries after the Muslim conquest of Persia seem to 
have been the most flourishing period in all the history of the 
Persian church. The wealth and influence of numbers of the Christ- 
ians apparently increased. And whatever its losses within the old 
Persian Empire, Persian Christianity spread much more widely under 
the on than it had ever done under the Zoroastrians. It may 
have looked, it has been thought, in the eighth or ninth century as if 
the whole of Central Asia would become at least nominally Christian. 

For several centuries after its foundation as the capital of the 
Arab Empire in the middle of the eighth century, Baghdad was the 
centre of a brilliant civilization which far outshone anything in 
contemporary Europe. Shortly after its foundation, the residence 
of the (Persian or so-called ~ os ee Patriarch was moved there 
from Seleucia-Ctesiphon, though the old title was retained. From 
765 till the eleventh century, the physicians at the Caliph’s court 
were usually (Nestorian) Christians. Harun-ar-Rashid (the Caliph 
of the Arabian Nights, 785 to 809) and other caliphs sometimes 
repressed the Church, but kept their Christian physicians even 
while they did so. In some respects the patriarchate of the famous 
Timothy I (779 to 823) seems to have marked the climax of the 
Persian church: there were now at least twenty metropolitans and 
hundreds of bishops responsible to the Patriarch of Seleucia- 
Ctesiphon, by no means all within the boundaries of the former 
Persian Empire: the Patriarch’s control was much looser and vaguer 
than that of the Roman Pope over the western Church. 

Perhaps it was not till the tenth century that the church which 
looked to the Patriarch of Seleucia-Ctesiphon (and indeed Christian- 
ity in Asia as a whole, down to the present day) reached its greatest 
geographical extension. It has even been thought that in the eleventh 
century the adherents of ‘the Church of the East’, to give the so- 
called Nestorians their official designation, out-numbered the 
adherents at that time of the Greek and Latin churches: but this 
cannot be more than speculation. It was of great advantage to this 
church that it was strong precisely in the chief commercial and 
political centres of the time. Merchants from Mesopotamia, not a 
few of them Christians, travelled now by land and sea as far as 
China. Monks, and possibly other missionaries too, travelled no less 
extensively to free the Faith. Though far less numerous than the 
Nestorians, Jacobites and Eastern Orthodox were at this time also 
widely scattered. Usually Christians did not suffer from anything 
more than irksome restrictions. 

It is thus clear that the greatest days of the Persian church were 
after, not before, the Muslim conquest of the Persian Empire. 
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Christians under Muslim rule were subject to many disabilities, and 
were sometimes persecuted. But persecution was te frequent and 
much less severe than it had been in the old Persian Empire, when, 
nevertheless, the church continued to grow. Accordingly, we cannot 
see here the main cause of the decline of the great Persian church, 
which represented Christianity over the greater part of Asia. 

In some countries, such as China, the Nestorian church, though 
present for some centuries, probably never struck very deep roots 
among the local population, and may always have remained some- 
what exotic. In other cases it has been thought that the Nestorians 
went too far in accommodating themselves to non-Christian beliefs 
and practices. It is, however, very doubtful whether the Nestorians 
did in fact compromise at all on the main Christian doctrines, 
Incidentally, Christianity might well have spread further had not 
Hinduism and Buddhism, as appears to have been the case, com- 

romised with Christianity: for the Hindu idea of incarnations of 
Vishnu, especially Krishna, and the Mahayana conceptions of the 
merciful saviour and salvation by faith, all of which originated while 
Christianity was widely spread in Central Asia, were probably 
suggested by Christian Seakdae: Anyhow the mere fact of the great 
celles and weakening of the Church in the home lands of Iraq and 
Iran is enough to account for its decline, and even obliteration, in 
other countries. 

The Mongol irruption over much of western Asia apparently 
found the Church already very much weakened, judged by the 
absence of references to the Church, or to a bishop, in places 
previously much mentioned in church records. Wherever they went 
the Mongols spread destruction and chaos, and the Church could 
not but suffer from this as much as any other institution. In Meso- 
potamia and perhaps elsewhere the Christians were drawn especially 
from the more highly educated social groups, who would be 
particularly affected and injured by the prevailing destruction. 

But the Mongols, who at this time were primitive Shamanists, 
did not at first single out Christians for attack. There were some 
Christians among the Mongols, though probably they had no dee 
understanding of the Christian Faith, and felt no close ties wi 
Christians who were not Mongols. Hulagu’s mother and favourite 
wife were Nestorian Christians, and some even say that Hulagu 
himself was a Christian. It is possible that his brother Mangu may 
have been baptized, though this, if a fact, was due merely to a desire 
to get Armenian support. The Mongols were much more hostile 
to Islam, as the religion of the dominant element, and for a time the 
situation of the Church in Mesopotamia was more favourable under 
their rule than it had been under the Caliphate. When Baghdad was 
sacked in 1258, they ordered the Christians to assemble in one 
church and spared them, while the rest of the population were 
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massacred. Hulagu gave what had been a palace of the Caliphs as 
a residence to the Nestorian Patriarch. The Mongols, who them- 
selves had little culture, needed the services of Christians in matters 
which required learning; and they respected Christianity both as a 
religion of learning and as having given them the victory over the 
Muslims. 

After a while, indeed, the position changed. A Tartar chief 
who was a Christian rebelled against Kublai Khan and was defeated 
by him. And in 1291 the Muslims captured Acre and ended Christian 
rule in Palestine. So it seemed that not Christianity but Islam gave 
victory, and the Mongols rapidly embraced Islam, and often repressed 
the Church. 'Timur’s conquests at the end of the fourteenth century 
gave a final shattering lone to the Church in Mesopotamia and 
neighbouring countries: but before this it had already died out 
in a great many places, and elsewhere was at-a very low ebb. 

For the chief cause of the decline of Christianity in what is now 
Iran and Iraq, and in consequence over much or most of Asia, 
seems to have been not so much repression from outside as internal 
secularization and loss of devotion. One must indeed be on one’s 
guard against the easy assumption that because the Church in Asia 
almost died out it must have been very corrupt. It is also true that 
there was hardly any weakness in the Church in Asia which was not 
also to be seen in the Church in Europe. But the fact remains that 
the chief cause of the catastrophic decline of Christianity in Asia 
does not seem to have been external. 

There was, especially in the centuries when the Asian Church 
was declining, only too much jealousy and rivalry between Christians: 
in fact, violent quarrels between Christians, for example the sup- 
porters of rival candidates at the time of elections to the Patriarchate, 
were often the cause of repression of the Church by the Government. 
Sometimes a disaffected Christian brought charges against the 
church authorities before the secular courts. A Monophysite 
denounced to the authorities a Nestorian monk who had been 
converted from Zoroastrianism: such apostasy was punishable with 
death, just as was apostasy from Islam, and this monk was in conse- 

uence crucified. In the thirteenth century the two Mongol 

hristians from near Peking who became leaders of the Nestorian 
church in Iraq, the Patriarch Mar Yahbh-Allaha and Rabban Sauma, 
were accused at the instigation of two bishops who wished to take 
their places of plotting against the king in the interests of another 
claimant, and were therefore imprisoned for some time. 

Many controversies concerned episcopal appointments, or even 
election to the Patriarchate. The Patriarch was civil as well as 
religious head under the Caliphs of the Nestorian Christians, who 
were treated as a racial minority; the office therefore came to be one 
of considerable secular importance, and at times there was much 
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competition to obtain it. The Patriarch was appointed, or at least 
had to be approved, by the Muslim government, and candidates 
for the office often used bribery. In such circumstances it is not 
to be oro that the best men would very often be appointed. 

In the twelfth century the Nestorians and the Jacobites in 
Central Asia, between whom there had previously been much 
friction, agreed on mutual recognition, or in fact intercommunion. 
This has been held! to mark a definite stage in the falling away from 
the high ideals which had previously distinguished the Nestorians 
and a corresponding diminution in missionary activity. But this, 
while not impossible, seems rather far-fetched. 

The Asian Church seems to have depended too much on secular 
non-Christian rulers. Only those oblivious of modern totalitarian 
states will hastily condemn such dependence: a certain degree of it 
was and is only too inevitable. But the readiness of many churchmen 
to call in the be of non-Christian authorities against rival groups 
of Christians argues a lack of deep Christian faith. 

Sometimes, for example when, as occasionally happened, they 
were favoured in comparison with the Muslims by the ruler, church- 
men showed themselves arrogant, aggressive and intolerant. When 
the Mongols, then still pagan Shamanists, captured Damascus from 
the Muslims, the Christians took the opportunity to pay off some 
old scores and behaved in an overbearing way towards the Muslims. 
In the fourteenth century, when the Mongol ruler of Baghdad 
favoured the Church, the Patriarch Denha ordered the drowning 
in the Tigris of one who many years before had renounced Christian- 
ity, and incidentally provoked much indignation among the general 
(non-Christian) population. Hulagu, the great Mongol conqueror 
who sacked Baghdad in 1258, had a Christian queen: she hated the 
Arabs and the Muslim religion, and caused many mosques to be 
razed to the ground: the memory of this remained, and years later 
the Muslims retaliated against the Christians. 

Moreover, the Christians, at least for some centuries after the 
Arab conquests of the seventh century, had far more learning and 
education than the Muslims: the spread and the influence of Christ- 
ianity were indeed in large measure due to this: physicians, for 
example, were almost all Christians, and for centuries the Caliph 
had a Christian physician, who was not dismissed even when the 
Church was repressed. On the other hand, there were some unfor- 
tunate consequences: some Christians became wealthy: Gabriel, 
anenan-tnelii Christian doctor, is said to have had a fortune 
equivalent to several million pounds sterling. Some, no doubt, 
came to be too much concerned with their wealth, and to forget the 
things of the spirit. Again, their learning led to their holding positions 
and offices which provoked the jealousy of non-Christians. 

1 J. Stewart: Nestorian Missionary Enterprise, p. 251. 
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Their doctrine was sometimes mistaken, or at any rate weak, and 
this was a handicap to them. Professor F. C. Burkitt (Early Eastern 
Christianity, p. 189) suggested that one cause of the failure of 
eastern Christianity may i been intellectual cowardice: even the 
controversies regarding the Person of Christ really arose in the West. 
Dr L. E. Browne suggests that the loss of power by the eastern 
churches was a result of their failure to know Christ as the truly 
Incarnate Lord: they had a zeal for God not according to knowledge, 
and their asceticism was reminiscent of the burden of the Mosaic 
law. Perhaps they were influenced too much by their surroundings 
and so were led to mistrust or despise the material world. And too 
often they tended to regard worldly success as a criterion of truth. 

Eastern Christianity suffered from the failure of western 
Christians to live up to the Faith, and the Crusades did not predis- 
pose Asia to look favourably on Christianity. Persian Christians in 
time of difficulty were apt to appeal for help against their own govern- 
ment to the Roman Empire, and Constantine at any rate was only 
too willing to be regarded as the protecter of Christians everywhere: 
this cannot in the long run have been beneficial to churchpeople in 
the Persian Empire. A fair number of Christians, moreover, in time 
of difficulty in the Persian Empire, migrated to the professedly 
Christian Roman Empire, and so weakened the Persian church. 

The separation of ‘the Church of the East’ from the Church in 
the Roman Empire did not indeed prevent a great extension in Asia 
of the Faith, but in the long run was probably a weakness. Had 
there been no separation, the Asian Church might have realized 
better the implications of the Incarnation: and there would have 
been more possibility, by mutual contact and influence, of arresting 
the decline of devotion when that set in. 

In part, Christianity spread over Asia by mass movements, and 
often in such cases little was done, either before or after baptism, 
to give the new Christians a real understanding of the Faith. Many 
nominally Christian Mongols probably had very little sense of what 
the Gospel meant. As we have seen, even Hulagu, who when he 
captured Baghdad massacred nearly the whole population of eight 
hundred thousand persons, may have professed himself a Christian. 

The account, translated from the original Syriac into English 
by Sir E. A. Wallis Budge as The Monks of Kublai Khan, of two 
Mongol Nestorian monks from North China, one of whom became 
Nestorian Patriarch in Baghdad as Mar Yahbh-Allaha, is full of 
interest. It shows the Patriarch as, for no very rene reason, 
away from his nominal headquarters in Baghdad for no less than 
nine years at a stretch. He appears as strongly dependent on the 
Mongol Court, and concerned chiefly to conserve his possessions 
and keep in with the Mongol Court: the Muslims appear to be 
gradually becoming more dominant. There is little or nothing 
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concerning the Church outside the Patriarch’s immediate vicinity, 
though nominally he was the head of a very widely scattered 
community. 

All this is no doubt somewhat inconclusive. We must not over- 
much condemn the Asian Christians of former centuries. Their 
failings were mostly such as are in greater or smaller degree found 
in Christians of all countries and all ages. Christianity has usually 
faced sterner opposition and more doughty rivals in Asia than in 
Europe, where there was something of a religious vacuum in the 
early Christian centuries. Perhaps the Nestorian church lacked 
statesmanlike leaders with organizing ability. Moreover, Europe 
(which M. Paul Valéry has called ‘a cape of Asia’) is a smaller and 
more compact area than Asia, where it must inevitably have been 
more difficult for Christians to hold together. Certainly the cause 
of the decline of the Asian Church cannot have been anything 
inherent in Nestorianism as such, either its supposed unorthodoxy 
(this is anyhow very doubtful), or lack of Scriptures in the vernacular, 
since for a time it was extremely active. 

Nevertheless, the basic fact remains that Christianity was more 
widespread over Asia and, so far as we know, stronger, after the 
Muslim conquest than ever it was before. After a time, however, 
and not mainly in consequence of changed external factors, it 
declined: this decline had gone far before the Mongol conquests 
and was certainly not a consequence of these. The Church, which 
had spread in the fourth century, and survived Sapor’s long-sustained 
persecution, later declined when external conditions were, to say 
the least, no more adverse. The decline of Christianity was no 
triumph for Islam, which itself, as Dr L. E. Browne has pointed 
out, tended to decline about the same time. 

In the Mediterranean lands of Asia, also, the decline of Christian- 
ity was not due simply to Muslim repression, the severity and 
continuity of which, as of Communist repression to-day, it is eas 
to exaggerate. In the fourth and subsequent centuries, the Churc 
had become partly corrupted by Imperial patronage and favour: 
there were many nominal Christians: many were baptized for mixed 
and partly unworthy motives, for reasons of prestige or what some 
countries call ‘face’. The Church was weakened by internal dis- 
sensions and schisms, by no means all the result of genuine differ- 
ences of theological views, but rather of personal and regional 
rivalries and jealousies. 

This conclusion, that the Church’s decline or persistence depends 
(not of course solely, but largely), not on external conditions and 
lack of repression, but on its internal state, on its wholehearted 
loyalty to its Master and its concern for the Kingdom of God, is 
plainly of crucial importance for those concerned for the survival 
of Christianity in China, or for that matter in any other country. 
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The Church, and not least the Church in Asia, has survived and 
persisted amid many storms and in face of many difficulties and 
great opposition. In few Asian countries have Christians ever been 
in a majority, and Zoroastrians, Muslims and Communists have 
all been bitter foes of the Church. But the Church has survived, 
and has never before been so widespread over Asia as it is to-day. 
For persistence under extreme difficulty, the Church in no country 
can surpass the record for devotion of the Japanese Roman Catholics, 
who kept the Faith in their hill country, without contact with the 
Church outside, and without any clergy, from the first half of the 
seventeenth to the latter half of the nineteenth century. In the Soviet 
Union, as large a proportion of Christians of Asian origin have 
remained faithful through all difficulties as of European Christians. 
And it is significant that in Asia many more Christians than in any 
other continent have as martyrs given their lives for the Faith. 


G. Francis S. Gray 


Among much else, the following may be recommended for 
further reading on this subject: 


Labourt: Le Christianisme dans Il’ Empire perse. 

L. E. Browne: The Eclipse of Christianity in Asia. 

W. A. Wigram: Introduction to the History of the Assyrian Church. 

A. R. Vine: The Nestorian Churches. 

A. C. Moule: Christians in China before 1550. 

E. A. Wallis Budge: The Monks of Kublai Khan. 

A. Mingana: The Early Spread of Christianity in Central Asia and 
the Far East. (Bulletin of John Rylands Library, July 1925.) 

E. Sachau: Zur Ausbreitung des Christentums in Asien. (Abhand- 
lungen des preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, Jahrgang 
1919, phil. hist. klasse, nr. 1). 

J. Davnbets Nestorian Missionary Enterprise. 

W. A. Wigram: The Assyrians and ther Neighbours. 








INTERNATIONAL, INTERDENOMINA- 
TIONAL, INTERRACIAL TEAMS 


A PROPOSAL FOR A DEMONSTRATION 
OF MISSION IN UNITY 


By R. PIERCE BEAVER, Pu.D. 


HE terms ‘international’, ‘interdenominational’ and ‘interracial’ 
are not new in non-Roman Catholic missions. More- 
over, the first two words have often been joined in the common 
effort. This has been true throughout the entire history of the 
mission. For example, in the early days, the Lutheran mission in 
Tranquebar was staffed by Germans from Halle sent out by Frederick 
IV of Denmark; and, later, when funds from the original home base 
were insufficient, support was provided from England by the Society 
for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge, an Anglican institution. 
The German Moravians, also, received support from Englishmen of 
other denominations. The London Missionary Society was originally 
interdenominational in membership, and to-day it provides a 
common organ of missionary activity for Congregationists of many 
of the Dominions, as does the Methodist Missionary Society for the 
Methodist communion. The L.M.S. might have been even more 
broadly international if the tensions which led to the war of 1812 
had not prevented the acceptance of American collaboration. The 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions was for 
many years the instrument of official denominational co-operation 
in the foreign missionary work of the Presbyterians and of two of 
the Reformed churches as well as of the Congregationists. The 
national Bible Societies have been outstanding instances of inter- 
denominational endeavour, and in their common programme of 
translation, printing and distribution of the Bible into more than a 
thousand languages they have given a splendid example of inter- 
national co-operation. 

The passing decades have witnessed the rise of increasingly 
numerous and effective forms of joint ministry. Union colleges are 
to be found in many lands. There are even united missions, such as 
the Board for Christian Work in Santo Domingo, the United 
Mission in Iraq and the Andean Indian Mission. Functional 
societies, such as those for work among lepers, must almost of 
necessity be interdenominational and even international. Effective 
instruments for fellowship, consultation, study and a considerable 
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degree of action have been created in the national Christian councils 
and the national or regional missionary conferences. No other 
body equals the degree of co-operation, either denominational or 
functional, represented in the structure of fellowship and ministry 
of which the International Missionary Council is the apex. It is 
generally agreed, moreover, that the oecumenical movement is the 
child of foreign missions. 

Interracial co-operation is also to be found in the foreign mission. 
It is most evident at the level of fellowship, consultation and plan- 
ning, especially in the meetings of the Tetvensiional Missionary 
Council. However, the official missionary force employed by 
missionary societies and denominational boards has seldom been 
of an interracial character. The foreign mission boards of the pre- 
vailingly white American churches have not, on the whole, been 
ready to employ other than white missionaries. A few of them 
have commissioned Negro missionaries, especially for work in 
Africa, and more recently persons of other races also. To-day there 
are approximately forty Negro missionaries employed by boards 
other than those of the Negro churches. 

Unfortunately, the extensive degree of international, inter- 
denominational and interracial co-operation now existing in the 
foreign mission is unknown to those who are not intimately involved 
in it. It is a denominational enterprise which is presented to the 
people in the parishes, and it is a denominational programme which 
most of them consciously support. It is also a Teeniauivan 
mission organized on national lines which is seen by the people 
and by visitors in the areas where the mission is fostering the growth 
of the Church. To the casual, uninitiated observer, the non-Roman 
Catholic missionary enterprise appears as a chaotic conglomeration 
of unrelated, overlapping, often competing units seemingly incapable 
of common planning and action, ineffective in the face of the 
demands of the present hour. 

Documentation is no longer needed for the fact that the imposi- 
tion of western denominational patterns is an embarrassment to 
the progress of the younger churches. The ‘Statement by Younger 
Church Delegates’ at the Willingen meeting of the LM.C. sums up 
assertions widely and frequently uttered. 


We believe that unity of the churches is an essential condition of effective 
witness and advance. In the lands of the younger churches divided witness 
is a crippling handicap. We of the younger churches feel this very keenly. 
While unity may be desirable in the lands of the older churches, it is 
imperative in those of the younger churches. (The Missionary Obligation of 
the Church: Willingen, 1952. London, Edinburgh House, 1952, p. 40.) 


There can be no doubt that this represents the earnest conviction 
of the younger churchmen, although at times they may seem to 
act in contradiction to it, in reluctance to give up denominational 
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support and to relinquish the prerogatives of western denominational 
connexions. As we enter a new era of missionary history, it seems 
clear that the denominationally organized missionary enterprise, if 
it is to be effective, must be welded into a far more thoroughgoing 
unity of operation than now exists. 

If the denominational aspect of the foreign missionary pro- 
gramme has long been recognized as a handicap to Christian witness, 
the national basis of it is now equally an embarrassment. Missionaries 
have repented of having availed themselves of the protection and 
influence of their national governments in penetrating eastern and 
African lands a century ago, although problems of relationship to 
colonial governments still remain. The missionaries in China 
championed the cause of the abrogation of the unequal treaties; and 
they sought to work as colleagues, rather than superiors, with the 
national ministers in the Chinese churches. Expulsion on charges 
of being imperialistic agents came as a great shock to the missionaries. 
Still more of a shock to sensitive souls was the discovery that, although 
they had endeavoured to eradicate every trace of national superiority, 
their Chinese colleagues still sensed in their attitudes and conduct 
traces of national pride. Would not an interracial complexion in the 
missionary body have been a blessing both for the white missionaries 
and for the Chinese? The charges of espionage on behalf of im- 
perialism made against the missionaries in China have been heard 
across Asia and, despite their falseness, there are those who look 
at the missionary with suspicion. The missionary may serve among 
cor. thinking of himself as a servant of a supranational Lord and 

is universal Church, but there may be questions raised if he is the 
employee of a mission board in a certain western country. 

This difficulty is enhanced by the fact that the nations are 
sharply arrayed in hostile blocks against each other. It is a most 
unhappy fact that in this tense situation nearly all missionaries come 
from countries in the western block. There are very, very few from 
behind the ‘Iron Curtain’, and there is only a token representation 
from the younger churches. Nationalistic considerations are increas- 
ingly becoming an obstacle to freedom of work and of movement 
on the part of missionaries. More and more frequently missionaries 
who have long been resident in a land now find themselves forbidden 
to return; and other disabilities are imposed upon them. The 
cause of their difficulty is often their national citizenship. 

Moreover, missionary means white man in the minds of the 
masses in Asia and Africa, and white is a colour which many regard 
with suspicion. It is to them the colour of the exploiter and over- 
lord. ‘To-day the white missionary moves in a revolutionary world 
which is bent on throwing off the yoke of domination and exploita- 
tion. Segregation in the churches of several western countries and 
the almost solid white ranks of missionaries provide effective 
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ammunition for those who would attack the churches. Recent 
experiences of non-white American missionaries have demonstrated 
that in the present situation they can refute some of the slanders 
charged against the churches and that they can accomplish some 
things which the white missionaries cannot do. It is urgent that 
the mission demonstrate that it belongs to Him in whom there is 
‘neither Jew nor Greek . . . neither slave nor free’. 

A Church which pronounces judgment on the warring nations 
and the unbrotherliness of the peoples to-day cannot speak with 
authority unless it can demonstrate its own unity and brotherhood. 
The ‘chanical teams sent out by Unesco, the Food and Agriculture 
Organization, the World Health Organization and other agencies of 
the United Nations set an example for the Church and its mission. 
If, despite the intense national antagonisms now existing, such 
teams, both international and interracial in membership, can work 
in harmony, find acceptance by the people among whom they 
labour and achieve worthy results, can the mission not do as much? 

While a more thorough and far-reaching solution is being 
sought, there might in the meantime be experimentation in the 
formation and use of international, interdenominational, interracial 
teams. These would manifest the supranational and supraracial 
nature of Christianity as well as the spiritual unity of the Church 
in Christ. Moreover, since. we have now gone beyond the demand 
for ‘partnership in obedience’ to a call for a new evangelistic advance 
which will be a united effort of both older and younger churches, 
these teams should represent both. These new teams should not 
be employed in the maintenance of established work, but should 
form a task-force assigned to new frontiers—geographical, social, 
economic and ideological. Thus, they can be made pilot projects 
in the effort to obtain that mobility in the mission for which the 
Willingen meeting called. The imagination kindles at the thought of 
such a task-force, recruited across racial, national and denominational 
lines from both younger and older churches, at work in a situation 
which is just.as much a pioneer adventure as that in which the 
missionaries engaged a century ago. The very composition of such 
a team would constitute a pioneer situation. These teams would in 
part answer the demand of Christian young people who are asking 
for an oecumenical missionary agency under which to serve. 

The objection has been raised by some persons that, if such a 
team sought to establish the Church in presently unoccupied 
territory, difficult problems of polity and doctrine would at once 
thwart the fulfilment of its aim. This is hardly a valid objection, 
since the membership of the team in this instance would of necessity 
be limited to representatives of denominations which are prepared 
to recognize the validity of each other’s ministry, sacraments, polity 
and doctrine. A comity agreement could prevent friction with a 
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denominational mission which might wish to enter some other 
part of the region. 

However, and fortunately, there are many other frontiers just 
as important as new geographic ones on which such teams can 
operate without questions arising about orders, sacraments and 
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of rural reconstruction, urban transformation, labour and home simple 
and family life. Mass literacy is still a frontier, and so are new } agenci 
demands in Christian literature. There is need for anthropological | power 
studies and sociological surveys to illumine the work of evengall Tt 


and undergird Christian nurture. Where can be found a more § the fit 
challenging new frontier than the Christian apostolate to Com- § is diff 
munists? An ancient frontier, but new in every generation, is the | Coun 
mission to intellectuals. A new situation prevails to-day with regard § with t 
to resurgent ethnic religions, and there are now few missionary } discov 
experts, compared with a century ago, to lead in the approach to | 

these faiths. On all these frontiers, and on others, specialized ministry 

is required, and differences of polity should not stand in the way of — comm 
united ministry. Each provides an opportunity for a demonstration J agenc 


of Christian unity. It pr 
Since the present writer first advanced this suggestion, a score § basis 
of persons have told him that the idea is utterly impractical, not so Tl 


much because of ecclesiastical obstacles, but because it would be — the m 
impossible to provide the organization, administration and support } gover 
required to implement such a scheme. On the other hand, it has } their 
been encouraging to find so many who believe that these difficulties } This 
are not insurmountable. Are the sons of this world to be wiser in | whicl 
this generation than the sons of light? The United Nations technical | overv 
assistance, health and educational teams put missionaries to shame | atten 
by the way in which they overcome those barriers which keep of im 
Christians from uniting in the most fruitful ministry. Moreover, it } that | 
can well be argued that the United Nations teams exist as the | has t 
result of Christian influences at work in the community of nations. | unior 
Cannot the Church of Christ, the agent and the first-fruit of the J and 1 
Kingdom of God, manifest as much unity and common cause as | matte 
the warring nations of this world? are $ 

The problems of finance and promotion may be more serious }| them 
than those of organization and administration. Inflation and rapidly | to the 
mounting costs of operation hamper the missionary societies and } on tl 
threaten the maintenance of work to which they have long been | amot 
committed. The assumption of new obligations is not easy. This | their 
experiment might, however, appeal to the growing number of | indiv 
oecumenically-minded churchmen and call forth substantial new | tequi 
gifts. It is true, unfortunately, that at present societies and boards } for ¢ 
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UNITY IN MISSIONARY OPERATION 4II 


generally treat union enterprises as step-children and seldom 
romote their interest in the local parish. It cannot be said too 
strongly that the realization of ‘mission in wr demands that 
each board grant union projects an equal place with denominational 
items. The following comments on organization are merely sug- 

tions. There is statesmanship of high order in the mission, and 
it can be expected that gifted policy-makers can fashion an effective 
scheme of organization. It is essential that the organization be 
simple, that the programme be fluid and that the participating 
agencies be willing to trust the directing body and grant it full 
powers to act on behalf of all. 

The International Missionary Council has been requested in 
the findings of the Willingen meeting to study this matter, and it 
is difficult to see how the venture could be initiated unless the 
Council lent its good offices. It does not seem to be inconsistent 
with the purpose of the Council for its officers to make enquiry to 
discover which boards are interested in participating in the experi- 
ment, to canvass the national Christian councils for suggestions 
about tasks which such teams might undertake, to set up a small 
commission to study the matter and make suggestions to interested 
agencies and to call the initial meeting of the co-operating agencies. 
It “qemaen ! could not administer the teams without altering the 
basis on which it now operates. 

The most formidable obstacle to union projects is the refusal of 
the mission boards and societies to give enough autonomy to the 
governing committee of the project. They usually require one of 
their executive officers to represent the board on that committee. 
This appointment is multiplied by the number of similar agencies 
which the board supports, with the result that every secretary is 
overwhelmed with more committee meetings than he can possibly 
attend. If its representative is absent from a meeting when actions 
of importance are taken, it is doubtful whether the co-operation of 
that board may be expected. Moreover, the representative seldom 
has the power. to commit his board in any decision taken by the 
union committee. He can only vote for the action and then go home 
and recommend that his board concur. When his board meets, the 
matter may be debated at full length. Union enterprises, therefore, 
are slow-moving and impose heavy burdens on those who serve 
them. This might not be the case if there were sufficient devotion 
to the common task, if there were mutual confidence and a readiness 
on the part of the co-operating units to surrender a very small 
amount of sovereignty. The Bible Societies are able to accomplish 
their splendid task partly because denominational bodies and 
individuals trust them so completely that they support them without 
requiring them to seek approval at every step. The United Board 
for Christian Colleges in China similarly has done a splendid work 
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and is now giving an excellent demonstration of mobility in launch. 
ing a programme outside China, partly because it possesses autonomy 
in carrying out the united effort of many participating agencies, 
Unless oo § autonomy is given the governing body for the proposed 
teams, there would be very little sense in establishing it. 

International committees are difficult to manage and meeti 
are expensive, if the membership is extensive. Let the membership 
of the governing committee be kept small. Participating societies in 
a country or region can form regional committees and these in tum 
can be represented on the central committee. This central committee 
might meet regularly at the same time and place as the enlarged 
committee of the International Missionary Council, since it might 
be expected that a considerable number of representatives of parti- 
cipating agencies would attend that meeting. Costs would thus be 
reduced. In the intervening periods, power to act would probably 
be given to a very small executive committee. Perhaps the office of 
the organization might be located in Geneva, since that city is readily 
available to Europeans, and numerous churchmen from various parts 
of the world are in residence in it or visit it. An executive committee 
could be gathered there without great difficulty. Perhaps, in view of 
the present world situation, something would be gained if American 
representation on that executive committee were kept at a minimum. 
The work would probably not grow to such proportions that it 
could not be managed by a small staff providing liaison between 
the participating societies, furnishing them with promotional 
material and administering the field programme. 

Teams might well be provided—as far as resources permitted 
—for a uals task, upon the request of a national Christian 
council. The governing body or its executive committee would 
determine the regulations under which the members of the teams 
were called and served—salary, allowances, travel and the like. A 
team would no doubt be assigned to the national Christian council 
that had requested it, with its relationship to the council mutually 
agreed upon by the sending body and the council. 

There may be little in these suggestions concerning organization 
which is sound, but the principle which they seek to implement is 
valid. At the very least, mission boards and societies could take 
steps to make their personnel more international and more inter- 
racial, if not more interdenominational, in character. There must 
surely be a few boards and societies and younger churches which are 
sufficiently committed to ‘mission in unity’ to make an exploration 
of the formation of the proposed teams possible. 


R. Prerce BEAVER 
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MISSIONARY ENDEAVOUR IN 
PONDOLAND 


By G. F. A. BAER 


ELIEF in ancestor-worship is deeply rooted in the ’Mpondo’s 
thought; it is also of the greatest practical importance to him, 

so much so that it is often retained even by the convert under a thin 
veneer of his new faith. It is of such significance because it emphasizes 
the unity of the group which is regarded as indivisible by death. 
Even the ‘red’ ’Mpondo never questions the life hereafter. To him 
it is merely a continuation of life on this earth in the same societas. 
And those members of this group who have become ‘amathongo’, 
seniors, request obedience and respect of their juniors and enforce 
their demands by the control which, it is alleged, they exercise 


‘through their power over the fate of those in this world. Now, this 


bond between the ’Mpondo and his antecedents resembles the 
Christian doctrine of the Communion of Saints, and it is not uncom- 
mon to hear a newly converted tribesman voice his bewilderment 
when Anglican or Roman Catholics prohibit ceremonies or prayers 
in honour of the spirit ancestors, but request him to pray to or Sour 
otherwise the Christian saints.1 
Of great importance, too, is the "Mpondo belief in an omnipresent 
ambivalent power. This power and the amathongo are the basis of 
the supernatural sanctions which, in theory always and in practice 
often, enforce the tribal laws. The "Mpondo, like most Bantu, 
‘interpret all the natural phenomena of the world around them and 
everything that happens, in terms of the supernatural, which to 
them is all-pervading and ever-present’.? Any event, death, sickness, 
a bad crop, for instance, are to him manifestations of the supernatural. 
Where we presumably see obvious physical grounds, for the ’Mpondo 
the cause will be the amathongo. It is therefore only natural that he 
lives in mortal fear of those ancestor-spirits, but he is none the less 
uite ready to disobey them if he can do so with impunity. And 
ere are always ample medicines and charms, obtainable at a price, 
which aid in averting any supernatural punishments. 


1The Roman Catholic Church has stepped into the breach by beatifying 
twenty-two native martyrs of Uganda, (Wenyi Heri Mashahidi ya Dini ya Uganda, 
‘The Blessed Witnesses of the religion of Uganda’, Catholic Mission Press, Nyeri, 
1921), but to the ’Mpondo, as to other Africans outside their particular tribe, these 
men are foreigners, relationships with whom are quite incomparable to the emotional 
ties which exist between the dead and the quick of his own tribe. 

2A. T. & G. M. Culwick: ‘Economic and Religious Sanctions in a Bantu 
Tribe’, British Journal of Psychology, Oct., 1935. 
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The belief in ancestor worship is inextricably linked with the 
"Mpondo’s strong feelings of responsibility towards the group. The 
individual matters little, the community much. Similarly, the claims 
and the unity of the group mean much to the individual ’Mpondo, 
and he feels towards the tribe a very strong obligation. I saw a lad 
being tortured (until I interfered) by another who had asked him 
the totem of his tribe. The questioning bully bent the finger-tips 
of the other boy’s hands inwards and made the tortured one 
quite pale, but he uttered no sound and certainly did not betray the 
tribe’s secret. If people tell me—and white employers do so frequently 
—that the ’Mpondo, that all Africans, lack a feeling of responsibility, 
they are forgetting that the "Mpondo is quite responsible tow 
the claims of his group, however much he may disregard his obliga- 
tions towards the foreign group. It does not matter here whether 
this attitude will eventually be discarded, what matters is that it 
has ‘conditioned’ (if I may use Watson’s terminus eg the 
*Mpondo, that it has given him a quality of mind which will still 
stand him in good stead once his old beliefs have become a thi 
of the past. At the same time it has instilled into him a strong fai 
in the ‘wisdom of the ancestors’ which does not allow for an accep- 
tance of the sinful birth of man. This whole idea of the rottenness 
of man, that he is incapable of doing anything right until ultimately 
redeemed and saved by God, is quite incomprehensible to the 
*Mpondo. Nor can he understand that the white man believes this. 
Is not the white man master of his environment? Why, then, does 
he debase himself? Why does he say there is no health in him? 
And how is it that even the best umfundisi maintains that through 
the wickedness of his mortal nature he can do no good thing? 

This Christian pessimism, with its concepts of sin, redemption, 
atonement, has perhaps been responsible for the amazing mushroom 
growth of eight hundred! independent Bantu churches which have 
seceded from the missions or have split among themselves. These 
churches afford a wonderfully rich source of study of the typical 
blend of Bantu religion and Christian ideas. Malinowski has shown 
that in the culture contact between white and black in Africa there 
is not only selective conservatism on the part of the African, who 
will adopt mainly those elements in the new culture which fit into 
his old system, but also a selective giving by the European. This is 
so, too, in mission work. Each missionary organization, each denom- 
ination, brought its own particular brand of Christianity. To-day’s 
Bantu churches are an outcome of the arithmetical progression of 
sectarian divisions. Many of them have lost all contact with\the 
Christian traditions and teaching of the Church. Professor Sundkler* 





1 The figure is for 1945. cf. B. G. M. Sundkler, Bantu Prophets in South Africa, 
London: Lutterworth Press, 1948, p. 76. There may now be more, of course. 
Op. cit., p. 297. 
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has shown how a ‘syncretistic sect becomes the bridge over which 
Africans are brought back to heathenism’. In his example individuals 
and groups passe =P by step from a mission church to an Ethiopian 
church, from the Ethiopian to the Zionists, until at last, via the 
bridge of nationalistic Zionism, they returned to the African animism 
from where they once started: per aspera ad aspera. 

At school and, indeed, wherever there is opportunity, European 
teachers and missionaries preach to the Christian "Mpondo the 
European concept of the sanctity of marriage. It differs fundamentally 
from the African’s idea. To begin with, he recognizes the futility 
of enforcing a marriage contract which both parties wish to repudiate. 
Now, I cannot forbear to quote an example which shows the 
curious effect of Christian marriage rites on the African. An African 
man and woman were married by a Roman Catholic priest and 
vowed to live together till death should part them. Some time later 
the husband deserted his wife. She sued in the Native court and 
obtained a divorce according to Native law on the grounds of 
desertion. The case was quashed by a European magistrate because 
the court in question was held to be acting ultra vires, sans ju~isdiction 
in divorce suits relating to Christian marriages. The wife now went 
to the magistrate concerned, who explained the position to her. She 
thereupon begged him to grant her a divorce. He informed her that 
the local ordinance governing these matters did not regard desertion 
alone as grounds for divorce and that she would have also to prove 
adultery. She now petitioned in his court. The husband duly 
appeared, admitted his adultery and added that he had married the 
woman concerned according to Native law, the marriage having 
subsequently been solemnized according to Muslim law. The wife 
was granted a decree nisi on the grounds of her husband’s adultery 
coupled with desertion and the fact that he had changed his profession 
of Christianity for the profession of another religion and had married 
a second wife according to Muslim rites. With the exception of 
desertion, he had never heard of such grounds for divorce before. 
The priest now told the woman that her decree was invalid according 
to ius canonicus, and that if she petitioned to make it absolute she 
would be committing yet another sin, for which God would punish 
her. She now dropped her case, did not petition for a decree absolute 
and subsequently remarried according to Native custom. But the 
wife had petitioned for the custody of her three children, on grounds 
which the court decided were valid. She thought that was exceedingly 
smart for, according to Native law, the children should have gone 
to her husband. But the cheated husband retaliated by refusing to 
accept the return of the pretium puellae until the chiliiaus were 
restored to him. As long as that was outstanding no African would 
recognize the divorce and therefore the second marriage would be 
bigamous in Native law. The woman now saw her folly and she and 
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her relatives all went off to the Native court to settle the matter 
with the divorced husband. But the chief, who had quashed his 
previous by ae fought shy of this case. ‘To approach the mission 
was equally useless, because it would not even recognize the decree 
nisi. ‘The woman, her relatives and her late husband thereupon 
decided to settle the matter out of court. So they met under a tree 
over a large pot of beer and, after much indaba, they reached an 
pe ays whereby the husband should be given the custody of the 
children, on condition that he accepted the return of the portion of 
the pretium puellae owing to him, thereby giving the woman her 
ae and making her second marriage legal according to Native 
Ww. 

I make no excuse for citing this case in some detail, since it 
reveals some of the conflict and confusion resulting from the impact 
of diverse concepts of marriage and divorce on African society. 
The position is not quite the same in Pondoland as that which Mrs 
Jensen Krige found in Pretoria. But even in Pondoland Bantu 
marriage is, under the influence and pressure of the missions, 
changing rapidly. ‘Culture contact between Bantu and European,’ 
says Mrs Krige, “by bringing about situations not provided for in 
Bantu culture, is creating havoc in Bantu domestic institutions.’ 
And she asks the pertinent question: 


What positive contribution is European culture making to Bantu 
domestic institutions; what does it build up to take the place of all that it is 
breaking down? Certain customs, such as monogamy and some form of 
religious and civil marriage, have found their way into Bantu society, but 
the values and ideals without which these social institutions are meaningless 
and ineffective are conspicuous by their absence. 


I believe that the missionary can and should still play a great 
part in ameliorating this ‘confusion worse confounded’. As the 
Government takes over a large part of the duties which the early 
missionary attempted to fulfil within his small field of activity and 
smaller means, he is relieved from extraneous work and free to 
concentrate on his task. But this does not mean that he must no 
longer concern himself with education or with African welfare. 
He must remain the advocate and mediator of the African and this, 
his calling, affords him an excellent opportunity of interpreting the 
European way of life and Euro standards to the African just as, 
conversely, he should bring that understanding of the African to 
the European without which there can be no forgiving of ways 
repugnant. The missionary is in a first-class position for this task. 
Hardly any other European lives in close contact with the African. 
Hence he should strive to interpret to the African the many strange 
ways of the ‘umlungu’, these many incomprehensible and irritating 
ways, these pass-laws which restrict personal freedom, the curtailment 

1 Africa, vol. TX, No. 1. 
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of his cattle and his land, the taxes, even upon his dogs, and all 
the many other things which seem to the African not only utterly 
senseless but also maliciote: By explaining the white man’s motives 
the missionary can do a great deal towards a betterment of race 
relations. At the same time he can defend the African against unfair 
treatment. These tasks are not new. The missionary has from the 
beginning of his work eve aeon a in all matters concerning 
the African. Dr John Philip spent his life fighting for the landless 
Hottentots in order to prevent them from becoming an enfranchized 
proletariat. And it is a strange thing that 


the descendants of Dr Philip’s bitterest opponents by their naverety of 
regation are ag wy be be champions, when it is almost too late, of the 
policy for which Dr Philip spent his life contending. His great struggle 
was to defer the inevitable contact between two races, making it more 
gradual by safeguarding the separate existence of the natives on land of 
their own.* 
It is true that the missionary’s kingdom is not of this world, but he 
would fail sadly in his task if he stood aside when divine laws are 
disobeyed, when existing political rights are taken away and other 
measures instituted which are apt to widen the cleavage between the 
two races. 

It may be that we witness to-day the end of the réle of the 
missionary in the field of education. Schools, even in Pondoland, 
are no longer —— religious institutions. Their character, their 
curriculum and the training of teachers are no longer decided by 
the missions alone. Although the South African Government pays 
the teachers, both Europeans and Africans, and gives further grants 
for maintenance and equipment, there is a danger that in schools 
dependent on government support religious instruction may be 
looked upon—and often actually is looked upon—by both teachers 
and pupils as a subject of minor importance as compared with secular 
subjects which are the open sesame to better employment. Pupils 
quite unashamedly ask for ‘Scripture’ to be dropped, since it is 
not an examination subject. That is why I think the missions should 
not lose sight of their primary educational duty to provide religious 
education for their members. 

I believe that a school is the ideal place for the propagation of 
the Christian Faith. But in practice it has often become a place for 
the laborious and painful learning of doctrine and regulation. Still, 
‘modern education is coming increasingly to recognize that a school 
is not primarily a place where lessons are learnt, but one in which 
life is lived’.2 How we live and not what we teach is of the greatest 


1W. M. Macmillan in The Christian Mission in Africa, (ed. E. W. Smith) 
London, 1926, p. 156. 

2 J. H. Oldham and B. D. Gibson, The Remaking.of Man in Africa, London: 
Oxford University Press, 1931, p. 42. 
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importance. This does not, of course, mean that we need not bother 
about the lessons taught in our schools, but it does mean that the 
most important thing about the "Mpondo school, or any school 
for that matter, is its life. So often this fact has been complet 

forgotten. Each school, not only mine, but also those which 

visited, seemed gorged with restrictions designed to make aggregate 
existence impossible, while the only important business of learning 
lessons went on. It was as though its only excuse for existence was 
one of makeshift economy and the corporate existence of school 
only an irksome incidental to its true business. Now, the things of 
primary importance in the religious teaching of a school are those 
which belong neither to its church services nor to its Bible lessons 
but to its life. But life, if I may borrow Field Marshal Smuts’s 
term, is a holism, made up completely neither of that part of itself 
which we call material, nor of that part which we call mind, nor 
yet only of the spirit. Therefore it is only in relation to this life, and 
not as things of ultimate value in themselves, that school worship 
and Bible teaching find their true significance. In corporate worship 
it is difficult for us not to be shy. We are, most of us, frightened to 
roam in terra incognita, and only feel at ease when following paths 
well-worn, well-mapped and already known. We like to do the 
things which we have done before, and we like to do them together. 
Many of us like to adhere to the same little customs in the same 
little spots. These things are not unhelpful and this embarrassment 
forms part of our nature, but the characteristics of necessity limit 
our understanding of other customs than those of our own church. 
But all church ritual is merely a means to an end, never an end in 
itself. It has no ultimate intrinsic significance. This holds whether 
we have an elaborate, prescribed ritual or, as with others, more 
apparent freedom. All of us have a guide book, a Baedeker, through 
corporate worship, and we do not like to leave the routes which it 
shows us and explore new paths, save, perhaps, when we are alone. 
But this guide k, this Baedeker, is perhaps quite un-African. 
At any rate it was not written by Africans. Its usages arose neither 
as Christian nor as pagan but rather as human customs, in the same 
way as shirts were invented long before Communists decided to 
wear red ones or Nazis brown ones. If the African desires to express 
this idea of ‘belonging’ to a tribe or clan or family group, he uses 
scars, tattoo marks, hair-cuts, filing of teeth and so forth, He probably 
learnt these customs from other tribes, just as Christianity learnt 
from Paganism and Judaism. It is therefore not improbable that the 
African, when he comes to write his own guide books for Christian 
worship, will use other outward forms to express the same funda- 
mental meanings. ‘Protestant Missions’, for example, ‘brought the 
Zulus into contact with a form of Christianity which was centred 
round a Book. The independent (African) Church changed the 
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stress and evolved a form of religion centred round a set of rites.’! 
Professor Sundkler has shown the dangers of this. It is possible 
for the African to mould Christianity into forms which no longer 
differ substantially from the ancient rites. In some of the eight 
hundred sectarian churches which Professor Sundkler enumerates, 
the form of worship seems to have reverted to the old ways. 

The worship in our school is to be the fountain of its life, the 


* source of all its activities. The life of the school should emanate from 


it and life and worship should be one. But can this ideal be reconciled 
with what we find? “The exclusive use of forms handed down from 
the past, however rich in beauty and however valuable as aids to 
devotion, is in danger of leaving an unbridged gap between worship 
and actual life.’ Even for the European child the beauty of the form 
of religion has to be learnt patiently, and in the process many children 
lose their religion altogether. Even to an English child the strange 
idiom is enough to introduce a fatal duality between religion and 
life. There is the added fact that the cultural education required 
before the services of the Church of England, for instance, can be 
understood is quite considerable. Even in England, many people 
never acquire it, though they may learn with patience and perseverance 
to recognize the beauty of the form of worship, but a great number of 
people just nod and respond in the right places and delude themselves 
that they are participating fully in worship.* A doing away with all 
set forms of worship is no answer. If anything, we should strengthen 
these forms for a primitive community, which needs guidance in 
every particular—at least at present. Yet we must consider the two 
possibilities of a rigid adherence to church usage on one hand which 
aims at complete universality even in non-essentials and on the other 
absolute freedom of worship. Neither is practical to-day, but, I 
think, any restriction of freedom in this sphere is a retrogressive 
step, just as all assumption of liberty is progressive. But there can 
be no liberty in corporate life without responsibility and no adequate 
discharge of responsibility is possible without our understanding 
them, and this means without our having been educated to them. 
Possibly there is something in this that explains the undoubted 
attraction of rule and precept to the African. Professor Sundkler’s 
study has revealed that at present the service which appeals most 
strongly to the African is one in which he can participate and follow 
fixed rules. Here, then, is surely the most important demonstration 
of the fact that we must give the African a form of worship which 
will allow for conventions full of colour and action that appeal to 


1 “interpretatio Africana’, cf. B. G. M. Sundkler op. cit., pp. 63, 173, 181, 296. 
2 J. H. Oldham and B. D. Gibson, op. cit., p. 59. 
* It is this group which usually zealously opposes reforms of the prayer book 
use an alteration of the form of service makes it impossible for them to nod 
oon to on in all the old familiar places, and this robs them of the comfortable 
elusion 


t they partake of the service. 
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him. And if our school worship is to be what we would have it, it 
cannot be a thoughtless translation of European custom. It must 
have something of the nature of a re-birth. The task of adaptation 
will not be easy, for we shall have to feel our way carefully. We shall 
have to omit those prayers and all those parts of the ritual which 
mean nothing to the African, and launch out into new forms of 
worship which will make Christianity real to him. But to do this 
will not be to do something which has never been done before. It 
is being done all the time, and even in European schools there are 
little services for prefects and for confirmation, for the beginning 
of term and for the end of term, for the enrolment of scouts and 
so forth. It is these services and other similar changes of ceremonies 
and of song and prayer which may, in so far as they are better suited 
for Africa, be considered more important than the conventional 
European way. 
G. F. A. BAER 

















CHRISTIAN MISSIONS AND THE 
PROBLEM OF LEPROSY 


By A. DONALD MILLER 


fg a is nothing surprising in the fact that Christian missions 

have shown a special concern for sufferers from leprosy. It 
is not only that in Christ’s commission to His disciples He explicitly 
said, ‘Cleanse the lepers’, not content to include them in the general 
command to heal the sick; nor is it only because leprosy is a disease 
which claims so many victims, for there are other widespread ills. 
It is because the very character of the Christian Faith awakens in 
its followers an inescapable concern for those who are not only 
afflicted physically but are also the objects of particular fear or 
scorn, and are the victims of social ostracism or contempt. 

For, however irrational may be the cause, the physical suffering 
of victims of leprosy, where neither Christian love nor scientific 
knowledge has brought its warmth and illumination, is often griev- 
ously aggravated by social and spiritual distress. Sometimes it has 
been stated that it was the peculiar stigma which the Mosaic law 
placed upon the man dubbed ‘leper’ which is at the root of this 
victimization. But to narrow down the cause to that is quite unwar- 
rantable. Where no Mosaic laws have ever been heard of the ostracism 
born of fear is often most prominently present. Among some extremely 
primitive tribes, especially in parts of Africa, this is not always so; 
then there is a dangerous disregard of the disease, for the first ally 
of public health measures is a self-protective caution. Elsewhere, 
however, primitive peoples do protect themselves by effective tribal 
laws. It is at a rather later stage of development that fear and social 
ostracism become most pronounced. Then ostracism is sometimes 
not regarded as enough. In this present decade of our history there 
are authentic records of the killing of victims as the speediest and 
most convenient solution. While these instances are exceptional, 
they are none the less significant. 

The Christian Mission, therefore, by its very nature involves 
a reaching out of the hand of friendship and succour to those who 
are the victims of leprosy and of its dark trail of consequences. 
Quite early in Christian history a religious Order was created to 
engage in a special mission to lepers. Some attribute the foundation 
of this Order of St Lazarus to St Basil, who himself built a hospice 
for leprosy-sufferers, and cared for them with great devotion. 

What are the walls of Babylon, the Colossus of Rhodes, the seven 


wonders of the world. . . . [said St Gregory Nazianzan in a funeral oration], 
4a 
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what are all these to the immense and wonderful work in which Basil 
lavished his care on men already dead except to sin . . . heartbreaking 
and horrifying spectacles of human ruin. 


In time the Hospitalers of St Lazarus developed into one of the 
main Orders of chivalry. They shared with the victims a common 
life; and till a rule to the contrary was made by Pope Innocent IV, 
the Grand Master of the Order had himself to be one who had 
contracted leprosy. Members of this Order were invited to France, 
and came also to England, to take charge of lazar houses; their 
part in — a medieval leprosy service, and in developing 
measures for the protection of the healthy community, is quite 
notable. Their example appealed to the chivalry of kings and queens 
who, to proclaim their devotion to the royal way of Christian service, 
humbly engaged in acts of succour. Louis [X of France was particu- 
larly assiduous in such acts. And on Shrove Tuesday, Henry III 
bathed the leprous sores of victims. The ong may smile. Such 
royal personages were able to retire at will from those before whom 
they had humbled themselves. Nevertheless they paid tribute to 
an ideal. And the establishment and support of some three hundred 
lazar houses in England from the eleventh to the fourteenth century, 
contributing to the gradual eradication of leprosy from the land, 
had usually a religious foundation. 

At the same time the Church, during the period when it possessed 
the greatest temporal authority, showed a prec severity towards 
leprosy-sufferers in cases where lazar houses of fellowship were not 
previa. The Sarum Manual contains a Burial Service used both 
on the Continent and in England, to be read over those called lepers, 
while they were still alive. The general directions ordain that the 
unfortunate vietim, coming to church for the last time and there 
making his confession, must kneel under a black cloth supported 
between trestles, ‘having the appearance of one dead, although by 
the gift of God he lives in body and spirit’. There for the last time 
he hears the Mass; and thereafter is led out to the solitary place 
where he is to dwell alone. The priest recites passages from Scrip- 
ture, throws earth on both feet of the man, and says, ‘Be dead to 
the world and again living to God’. The reading of various severe 
social prohibitions follows. The priest is bidden to place alms in 
the box supplied, as an example of charity, and then he departs, 
saying, “Worship God, and give Him thanks; have patience, and 
the Lord will be with thee. Amen’. In this way, though at a heavy 
spiritual cost, public health was safeguarded and measures were 
taken to solve the leprosy problem of the Middle Ages in western 
Christendom. 

The religion which had come from Palestine to Europe began 
to be carried back by the Church into more distant parts of Asia 
as merchant adventurers and imperial ambitions penetrated in the 
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fifteenth and sixteenth centuries into India and the Far East. St 
Francis Xavier is reported to have had, in 1549, a concern for 
victims of leprosy in Japan. Within ten years the Church had set 
up two institutions for them. Father Damien’s work at Molokai in 
the nineteenth century is world-famous. Sisters of Roman Catholic 
Orders found themselves called in to help in the nursing of victims, 
and they have an honourable record of quietly rendered service. 
To-day these Sisters are frequently feed serving in government 
institutions not only in Asia and in islands of the Pacific, but also 
in Africa and the Americas. In other cases they serve in mission 
institutions of their church. The St Francis Leper Guild in Great 
Britain exists for the support of such work and is doubtless matched 
by similar Roman Catholic organizations in other lands. 

It was not until the nineteenth century that the modern mission- 
ary movement of the non-Roman Catholic and Eastern Orthodox 
churches became well-established in eastern lands. Then mission- 
aries found themselves confronted with the crying human needs of 
leprosy’s worst victims. William Carey, staying at Katwa in the 
year 1812, wrote: 


Last week I saw the burning of a poor leprous man. I got there too late, 
as he was lifeless before I arrived. I find that it is a very common practice 
here. The poor man was well enough to go about himself. They had dug a 
pit about ten cubits deep, in which they made a fire. After all was prepared, 
the poor man rolled himself into it: but, when he felt the fire, he prayed 
to get out, but his sister and another relation thrust him down again, and 
he was burned to death! What horrible murder! 


And after that he used the pages of the Friend of India to plead 
for more humane treatment, and helped to arouse a concern to 
establish Calcutta’s first leprosy institution, which was also nearly 
the first in India. Other missionaries made their own local efforts, 

eatly limited by lack of funds. It is of striking significance that 
ge enterprises for the care of leprosy-sufferers tate again 
and again stem back to the faith and compassion of individual 
missionaries—women as well as men—who knew they must do 
something, even though their efforts must necessarily be small and 
might not be able to continue. Here the realism of Christianity 
provides the substance of its romance. It was thus that in many 
parts of India, Burma, Thailand, China and later in Africa, practical 
service to leprosy-sufferers began, and the initiative was taken to 
replace neglect or ostracism with concern and fellowship. These 
were the men and women who began to take the sting out of the 
word ‘leper’, by showing that for them the man thus stigmatized 
was a friend in need to be helped in his physical affliction, and one 
who might yet be made rich by sharing in the spiritual treasure 
which is everyone’s potential heritage. 

A movement which gave both strength and coherence to these 
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isolated efforts began in the year 1874 in the parlour of a Dublin 
villa, when a young Irish missionary, Wellesley C. Bailey, on his 
first furlough, told three maiden sisters of his own part-time efforts 
for a small group of Indian men and women suffering from leprosy 
at Ambala. From that small tea-party, and because of the deter- 
mination of those sisters to do what they could to help this mission- 
ary’s work, sprang the Mission to Lepers. From its beginning the 
Society determined not to limit the scope of its help by national 
or denominational standards. Where there was need, and where 
non-Roman Catholic missionaries, whatever their nationality, were 
struggling to do something to meet that need, there the mission 
endeavoured to give encouragement by financial help. And the whole 
growth of this body has come about as it has responded to the 
appeals of various missions and missionaries to help them as they 
tried to bring succour in their local situations. In some cases the 
Mission to Lepers takes full financial responsibility; in others it 
gives grants-in-aid; it endeavours to avoid rigidity of method, by 
meeting the particular need of a particular situation—which in one 
instance may take the form of helping to establish pioneer work, 
in another of assuming responsibility for the saving of the healthy 
children, in another of assisting research work, in another of providing 
for Christian worship and teaching in a government institution. 
It is essentially an enterprise of co-operation. It is no rival of the 
denensidationel societies’ work; on the contrary, it is their ally and 
servant. But the greatly quickened development of Christian leprosy 
work since the Mission was established is in considerable measure 
due to the provision made by this society in encouraging pioneer 
work, sustaining established institutions and helping forward the 
for a certain cure of the disease. 

The Society now has auxiliaries in numerous lands, and a grown- 
= independent daughter in American Leprosy Missions, Inc., 
which is particularly concerned to help leprosy projects of. societies 
with headquarters in the U.S.A. 

To-day there is hardly a foreign mission which does not have 
some leprosy work, and the contribution of these missions to the 
solution of the leprosy problem, and to the care of leprosy’s victims, 
is an outstanding one. It is impossible to detail the wide network 
of institutions and clinics be yaar now engaged in their healing 
tasks. More important still is the contribution of these missions in 
vindicating fundamental tenets and values of the Christian Faith, 
and in particular the faith that no human situation is beyond the 
redemption which Christ brings to every aspect of life. For the 
work of these missions is essentially a mission to people, and not to 
a disease. The defeat of leprosy is involved, but the ultimate victory 
to be won is in the redemption, physically, socially and spiritually, 
of those attacked by the disease. 
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It is only possible to comment briefly on these three related, 
though separate, aspects of the Christian Mission’s work. 
edical work of a healing character has developed remarkably 
in the last forty years. And because in Asia and Africa particularly 
leprosy work was for long so largely in the hands of missions, it 
was principally in their institutions in those continents that medical 
rogress was first effected. There are notable exceptions to this: 
the State medical services in Japan and the Philippines, for instance, 
played an important part in achieving this medical advance. In 
Africa the more recent medical developments have come about by 
intelligent and understanding co-operation between colonial govern- 
ments and missions. Men who went abroad as medical missionaries, 
such as Dr E. Muir, Dr R. G. Cochrane, Dr John Lowe, Dr J. Ross 
Innes, Dr T. F. weer and Dr Herbert Gass, are among the world’s 
leading leprologists. Pioneer medical rural leprosy work of a very 
significant character is led in Thailand by Dr R. Buker. In the 
early years of modern treatment by hydnocarpus oil and its deri- 
vatives, beginning about 1915, it was often in mission leprosy 
homes, especially in India, that this drug was tried out on a large 
scale. ‘And while this treatment had its marked limitations it brought 
a new atmosphere of hope, began a greater concentration of study 
upon a neglected disease and Siected the gradual change of ‘leper 
asylums’ into leprosy sanatoria. Then, when thirty years later 
sulphone therapy began to produce more consistently good results, 
it was often only at mission stations that its benefits could be brought 
to the people who needed it. Refinements of technique, reductions 
in cost, a better understanding of optimum dosage, all these were 
helped on in centres of Christian healing. To-day it may be said 
that the way to a new era in medical work for leprosy-sufferers, 
particularly in Asia and Africa, has been opened up as a result of 
the steady and long-continued services rendered by missions, 
though this is not meant to suggest that other medical men and 
organizations have not made notable contributions to the study 
and understanding of leprosy. For they have. 

Very much remains to be done. The change which during this 
century has brought leprosy out of the domain of incurable diseases 
into the realm of treatable ones, and particularly the advances in 
sulphone therapy during the last ten years, challenge Christian 
-_ le to engage in a wider, and constantly adaptable, service. In 

where leprosy is most abundant there must for long continue 
the help of voluntary organizations. The resident institution must 
still have its place; but it is likely to be a diminishing place as out- 
patient and health-education work develop. The centre of activity 
is changing to the villages and the homes, and to an approach to 
leprosy-sufferers before the disease has advanced and become 
obvious to all. Already this changed emphasis is very evident in the 
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considerable Nigerian work, where several missions, especially the 
Church Missionary Society, the Methodist Mission and the Church 
of Scotland Mission, co-operate with the Nigerian Leprosy Service, 
and where extensive networks of clinics and village segregation 
units are notably reducing the pressure on institutions. It is now 
beginning to be hoped that immunization may be possible; and 
experimental work with ‘B.C.G.’ is going on, though it must be 
many years before the proof of effective immunization can be 
shoskansty demonstrated. fn any event it will be long before leprosy 
is cut right out of the life of many lands, for its roots go deep. But 
the axe is at the root. 





The social consequences of leprosy are of special concern for 
Christian people. To take the man who feels he is not wanted, and 
fit him into an active, morally virile community, until he himself 
becomes confident and creative in his living, is an exciting and 
rewarding task. Christ knew that the man to whom He stretched out 
his hand in compassion needed that touch of friendship first. The 
best run leprosy institution is the one that is least like one. It is 
where it becomes transformed into a community centre of variously 
disabled people making their lives useful and cheerful that real 
success is achieved. There are mission leprosy ‘institutions’ which 
have become demonstration agricultural farms, or where district 
adult literacy campaigns have their best pupils or where new 
standards of village hygiene have been set up. 

A most mapiomhelle new project in community-building among 
victims of leprosy is in Hong-kong. The many refugees from the 
mainland in the last few years included several hundred suffering 
from leprosy. Some had been in institutions in the Kwangtung 
Province. For a time they lived in bad slum conditions; then a 
beginning of work for them was made in temporary huts, by a happy 
co-operation of local effort and help from the Mission to Lepers. 
In August 1951 the first pioneer group of patients crossed to an 
uninhabited island, now re-named the Isle of Happy Healing. 
They shared with contractors in clearing jungle, isnelling roa 
and digging foundations for buildings. Soldiers of the Royal Engin- 
eers gave up week-ends to pipe water-supplies from a spring to a 
reservoir. British and Chinese friends in Hong-kong united to 
collect funds. Stranded missionaries helped in diferent ways. Since 
then an extraordinary transformation has come about. Isolated and 
depressed individuals have become responsible citizens. Afforesta- 
tion, cultivation work, gardening, fishing, school work, hobbies, all 
are to be seen. Instead of the eight pioneer patients who crossed 
in the first sampan to a deserted island, there are now over two 
hundred and fifty. 

In India the problem of rehabilitation of patients in whom the 
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disease is no longer active but who suffer deformity is another of 
the social tasks bound up with the disease. Dr Paul Brand, of the 
Vellore Christian Medical College, has in the last few years made 
useless fingers useful by means of special exercises and by changing 
the attachment of tendons in fingers previously rendered useless 
by nerve destruction. Occupational therapy, and the assurance to 
fearful villagers that these ‘reconditioned’ men may without danger 
return to community life, all constitute part of this work. It is a 
tragic comment on social conservatism that at present it is almost 
more difficult for the patients whose crooked and useless fingers 
have been made straight and useful to find a living than for those 
who are still obviously deformed. The deformed can beg, with 
twisted hands to evoke alms a real asset. Those whose deformities 
have been corrected have no such asset. Much more work needs 
to be done on the problems of rehabilitation now that both leprosy 
and its consequences can be treated. 

The spiritual needs of leprosy-sufferers are the same in essence 
as those of every man, even if they are often more acute in form. 
Beyond physical recovery and social restoration there still remains 
a greater deliverance to be won. And it is here that the Christian 
Mission goes beyond the boundaries of the work of purely medical 
or social organizations. To introduce a patient to Christ is to bring 
him in tom with One who by the mystery of His Cross and Resur- 
rection speaks the saving word to his condition. Testimonies to 
this abound. And the building up of the Church in leprosy insti- 
tutions has been demonstrated again and again not only by the 
erection of places of worship, and by faithfulness in church atten- 
dance, but in victorious living. Dangers lurk or leap into activity, as 
they do elsewhere. But, generally speaking, the marks of true 

ion of the Christian Faith by thousands of men and women 
and children with leprosy are clearly evident in the church fellow- 
ships which have been established. And among these communities 
are those who have themselves been fired with missionary zeal. In 
Korea, Thailand, parts of India and Africa, discharged patients have 
been the means of establishing entirely new Christian communities 
in the areas to which they have returned. Like the healed man in the 
Gospel story, they have gone out ‘to blaze abroad the matter’. 
part from direct proclamation of the Gospel by spoken testimony 
the total witness of Christian leprosy work is of a deeply influential 
character upon the conscience and heart of the people around, or 
at any rate upon the more thoughtful leaders. It may with assurance 
be claimed that the increasing interest and concern in leprosy work 
evidenced by Mahatma Gandhi during the last twenty years of his 
life stemmed directly from his visits to Christian leprosy homes in 
India. And it is noteworthy that substantial amounts from the 
funds of the national memorial to him are to be used for indigenous 
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ieces of leprosy work. Another remarkable (and immediate) 
illustration of the challenge of missionary concern for victims of 
leprosy is to be found in China. When the Communists came into 
power in the Chekiang Province, the Mission to Lepers was in the 
early stages of establishing a rural leprosy colony at Zang-peh, 
north of Hangchow, with the co-operation of Chinese Christian 
friends and Dr Stephen Sturton, of the Church Missionary Society, 
It wes an endeavour to demonstrate the newer conception of a 
leprosy institution—a colony of rural activity, all-round treatment 
and partial ae ee The Communist health authorities showed 
am interest in this scheme, sent official visitors from other parts 
to study it and helped it with — When Dr James Maxwell, 
who had volunteered to return to China to help forward this project, 
died at Hangchow in August 1951, a remarkable tribute was paid 
in the People’s China, the Government’s official magazine. Since 
then Government has taken over the colony and has increased 
its size and staff, so that it has now five hundred patients, eight 
doctors and ten nurses. Dr Maxwell’s ashes have, at the suggestion 
of the government superintending doctor, been removed to the 
chapel at the colony, and there is freedom of Christian work and 
witness. Already the Christian Church is established there. That the 
seed of mission enterprise should have been the means of awakening, 
at this juncture of China’s development, so real a concern in a 
land where previously no constructive action was taken by public 
authorities for leprosy-sufferers is a matter for much rejoicing. 

It would be quite wrong to give the impression that, because 
Christian missions have done so much in the care of leprosy-sufferers, 
there is not also an increasingly important service rendered by 
governments and by secular organizations. The Brazilian Govern- 
ment, for instance, for years followed a very enlightened policy 
and has been ready to spend considerable sums for the benefit of 
sufferers. So have the Japanese and Philippine Governments. 
Governments in many parts of Africa, pean 5 Congo, Nigeria, 
the Gold Coast and Eastern Africa, have been shouldering increasing 
responsibilities. The Government of South Africa has for many 

ears spent considerable sums annually on its own leprosy service. 
me of the Provincial Governments in India have given substantial 
aid to private institutions; and their own activities are increasing. 
These are only illustrations of government activity. The World 
Health Organization is showing a real concern to give constructive 
and expert advice. Private bodies such as the British Empire Leprosy 
Relief Association, the Red Cross, Toc H, the Leonard Wood 
Foundation, have their important share in a task big enough to 
deserve and absorb the efforts of all who can join in. While it is a 
fact that these public and private organizations often turn to mission- 
aries to secure their own trained and sympathetic personnel, or to 
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be the local agents to carry out effective action, nevertheless by 
their own ig ope energy or liberality they are making a vital 
contribution. The missionary movement can only rejoice that it 
has, under God, been the means in so many instances of engagin 
in pioneer work, and of blazing a trail which has opened up a pat 
of Liberation for men and women who formerly were bound by so 
many chains. 

Indeed, there is even to-day a vast company of men and women 
so bound. For some the bonds are being cut, but for others they 
remain, strong and disabling. The number of sufferers from leprosy 
in the world to-day is variously estimated—a conservative figure 
is five millions. Only a small minority of these receive the benefits 
of medical treatment; and there are many for whom life is made 
burdensome by social prejudice and spiritual gloom. To give what- 
ever help is needed to bring to such the liberation and friendship 
which they need is still a part of the Christian Mission. And in the 
fulfilment of that mission there is spoken in language which the 
simplest may understand the truth of the Christian’s claim that 
Jesus Christ is the power of God unto salvation. 


A. DonaLp MILLER 











LEPROSY 
A NEW ERA AND A FRESH CHALLENGE 
By R. G. COCHRANE, M.D., F.R.C.P. 


FrRoM the historical point of view leprosy can be divided into 

four eras: the Medieval, the period of Danielsen, Hansen 
and the great Continental leprologists, the Chaulmoogra period, the 
Modern, or Sulphone, period. 


1. MEDIEVAL 


This covers a period of several hundred years in which all 
Europe, as far as leprosy was concerned, was horrified by the picture 
of the ‘leper’ with bell and clappers proclaiming his presence. The 
Levitical sentence applied to him most ve Bal ly—‘Unclean, 
unclean, without the camp shall be his habitation’. It is not necessary 
to enlarge on the fact that many skin conditions in those days were 
mistaken for leprosy, and that there was little relationship to the 
disease—a clinical entity—which we now call leprosy. 


2. THE CONTINENTAL LEPROLOGISTS 


It may be said that the medieval era ended with the discovery 
of the organism of leprosy by Armauer Hansen, who in 1874 
announced that he had found small rod-like bodies in tissue taken 
from the tubers (nodules) of persons with leprosy. This discovery 
ushered in the new bacteriological age. Koch, stimulated by Hansen’s 
discovery, went on to find the organism of tuberculosis, which is 
similar to that of leprosy. It is a strange and, so far, inexplicable 
fact that, while the mycobacterium—as this group of organisms is 
called—of tuberculosis can be studied outside the body, all attempts 
to isolate alive the mycobacterium of leprosy outside the body have 
so far failed. 

In some a the years between 1874 and 1914 saw greater 
results in basic leprosy research than the subsequent years, despite, 
or, perhaps, because of the fact that more effective therapeutic 
remedies were developed, for the growing tendency was to con- 
centrate on finding more effective drugs for the killing of the bacillus 
and less attention was then given to the more complicated and 
difficult task of understanding the disease. 

It is curious—though a world crisis challenges men in all aspects 
of life—that the two major advances in the treatment of leprosy were 
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developed during the two world wars. The new Chaulmoogra era 
began between 1914 and 1918, and the sulphones were investigated 
between 1942 and 1947. 


3. THE CHAULMOOGRA ERA 


In any mention of the discovery of Chaulmoogra oil, the work 
of Sir Leonard Rogers, himself a convinced Christian, needs special 
mention, for it was his foresight, determination and brilliance 
which saw in this new discovery untold benefit for the hundreds of 
thousands of leprosy victims in India. Sir Leonard Rogers’s work 
was ably taken up by Dr Ernest Muir, who made such an outstanding 
contribution to leprosy in India. 

The Mission to Lepers seized on this new discovery and made 
available their institutions for more detailed study of the disease. 
Some of the first work on the newer and purified Chaulmoogra 

reparations was undertaken at the Mission’s hospital and home at 
aie Bihar. 

The development of newer drugs in leprosy is liable to make 
men feel that prior to it the treatment of leprosy was of no avail. 
In India, at any rate, this was not so. In the Lady Willingdon 
Leprosy Sanatorium, Chingleput, which for nearly a quarter of a 
century was managed by the Church of Scotland Mission, we 
estimated that forty-five to fifty per cent of the early infective cases 
could be rendered free from infection within two years. Unfor- 
tunately, in the advanced stages the progress of the disease could 
only be slowed down, and in those who became free of signs of 
leprosy the relapse rate was disappointingly high. By far the greatest 
amount of institutional leprosy work was at that time, and still is, 
a missionary undertaking. 


4. THE Mopern Era 


The later years of the second world war brought advances 
which were to revolutionize the whole outlook. In 1942 American 
workers reinvestigated the bacteriocidal properties of a drug— 
diaminodiphenyl sulphone—which had first been isolated by 
German workers as er back as 1907. Pharmacologists had hoped 
it would have been possible to treat bacterial infection with this 
drug, but found it too toxic for use. In 1936 a British pharmaceutical 
firm made a complex derivative of this drug called Sulphetrone, 
but the war years precluded its extensive trial. American workers, 
however, manufactured a substance named Promin. This was 
tested for its efficacy against leprosy at the great leprosarium of the 
U.S. Public Health Service in Carville, and within two years reports 
of outstanding success in the worst form of leprosy were published. 
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During this time Dr Muir, who had volunteered for a wartime 
appointment at Chacachacare, the Government leprosy hospital 
for Trinidad, tried out another American drug—Diasone—and also 
found it successful. The British drug, Sulphetrone, which had been 
tried for tuberculosis, was re-examined for its action in leprosy, and 
workers in British Guiana and India reported that it was effective. 

The year 1946, then, opened with a new hope and an expectation 
that at last an effective remedy for the most advanced and serious 
form of leprosy had been discovered, although the drugs were still 
far too costly. A member of the staff of the Christian Medical College, 
Vellore, was home on short leave, and he took up the possibility of 
reinvestigating the parent echeoaiics-tliandhalieheas’ sulphone. 
Early in 1947 the first trials were begun at Vellore. The Lady 
Willingdon rosy Sanatorium—at the time under the manage- 
ment of the Church of Scotland Mission, though shortly to be 
handed back to the Government—and the associated clinics of the 
Sanatorium, not only tried this drug, but in Madras and Calcutta 
an aqueous solution of sulphetrone was used; and experiments 
a in Madras in the use of a suspension of diaminodiphenyl 
sulphone in oil. Because a warning was issued of the possible toxic 
(poisonous) effects of diaminodiphenyl sulphone (DDS) if given by 
mouth, it was decided to inject it in an oily suspension. 

It is hardly necessary to continue the story of the efforts to 
produce a form of the drug at a low price, except to refer to the 
most recent chapter in this fascinating subject. In Uzuakoli—a 
Methodist mission leprosarium now under the Nigerian Leprosy 
Service, whose head is Dr T. F. Davey, himself a missionary and 
an ordained minister—Dr John Lowe, who worked for many years 
in India, both at Dichpali, another Methodist station, and at the 
School of Tropical Medicine at Calcutta, began tests of diaminodi- 

henyl ay er by mouth. At first the dosages tended to be too 
figh, but latterly it was found that if this substance were given in 
d twice a week, harmful side-effects were almost com- 
pletely eliminated. The battle for economy has been won and now, 
whether injections of a watery solution of Sulphetrone (50 per cent) 
or pills of Dapsone (DDS) are given, the price is “sy within the 
rest person’s reach and the economy of mission institutions. 
Dulpheteene injections giving 2 gms per week cost only gs. 6d a 
year per patient (less than 2}d per week), and Dapsone about 5s 
per a per patient (just over 1d a week). 
ere is much still to be learnt about the action of these dru 
and there are a number of disquieting features which make the 
more cautious workers realize that the battle against this obstinate 
invader of the human tissues is not yet won. Nevertheless, these 
discoveries, in which the medical missionary has played a not 
inconsiderable part, have led us nearer to victory in one of the major 
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battles in this warfare against an organism which has cast, and still 
casts, terror and despair among countless men and women. 

In order that a better understanding of the difficulties with 
which we must contend may.be reached, three features which 
cause disquiet must be mentioned. In some respects the most 
serious is the lag in bacteriological improvement—that is, the active 
clinical signs of the disease begin to clear long before there is an 
appreciable improvement in the number of bacilli, which can be 
found by standard methods of examination. This means, in areas 
where there are no adequate facilities for careful microscopic examina- 
tion, that those in charge of treatment, frequently laymen, may be 
lulled into a false sense of security and may pv Se cases before 
they have been negative for a sufficient period of time. The second 
is that the results of treatment are not uniform throughout the 
world. For instance, in some institutions, notably in certain parts 
of Nigeria, the situation is so favourable that over a five- to seven- 

ear period more than go per cent of the original cases have become 

ealed, whereas in other areas this percentage may only be between 
50 and 60 or even less. It is, therefore, seen that while modern 
therapy is a great improvement on all previous treatment, we have 
not yet discovered the ‘miracle drug’ for leprosy. 

Thirdly, owing to the ease of administration of the sulphone 
drugs—particularly in reference to the giving of tablets by the 
mouth—there is a tendency to underestimate the need for control 
by some form of partial segregation, and to rely too greatly on 
therapeutic measures for the prevention of leprosy. It cannot be 
too strongly stated that the sheet-anchor of all preventive measures 
is the prevention of contact—particularly contact of the infective, 
or open, case with healthy members of society, especially children. 
We believe this can be achieved, not by rigorous measures of 
compulsion, but by educating the people to understand the need 
for the protection of children in this matter. Wherever the villagers 
—and leprosy is largely a village disease—have realized this fact, 
leprosy has Pol greatly reduced as a serious menace to the 
people. This has been achieved in eastern Nigeria by clan segrega- 
tion; in certain villages of India by night segregation; and in the 
eastern provinces of Ceylon by house segregation. The fact remains, 
however, that modern treatment, combined with adequate control 
measures, should within three decades reduce leprosy to such low 
proportions in an area that it is no longer a menace to the lives of 
men, women and children. 

Let us now lift the veil on another aspect of this age-long fight. 
A young orthopaedic surgeon joined the staff of the Christian 
Medical College, Vellore, when the present writer was the Principal. 
The task which he was given was the orthopaedic study of de- 
formities in leprosy and how to prevent, alleviate and remedy these 
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devastating end results. His work has borne such fruit that he can 
now say definitely that no hand need be deformed in leprosy if 
adequate care is taken in the early stages, and that most of the de- 
formities due to muscular paralysis can be remedied by adequate 
operative measures and physiotherapy. 

In an article of this nature one must refer to the need for further 
research, and readers should remember that medical research 
facilities are essential if we are to gain a better understanding of this 
disease, and that mission institutions should not consider such 
research beyond their scope. Medical research is often frowned 
upon, and people tend to think of academically-minded men working 
in laboratories far removed from the realities of life. It is necessary, 
however, to recognize that medical research is the intelligence 
department in the fight against disease. These workers are the 
patient spies unearthing the secrets of the enemy’s operational 
plans. If this branch is not highly organized the promised victory 
is likely to prove sterile and our delivery from the clutches of this 
terror will never be achieved. As the secretary of the Medical Research 
Council of the East Africa High Commission in Kenya has put it, 
“The ultimate object of medical research is human betterment’. 

It is, therefore, our Christian duty to see that this human better- 
ment extends to all races and that no disease is excluded from the 
benefits of modern research. Let us remember that not only is 
leprosy a real problem to the African, Indian and Chinese people, 
but the fear of leprosy and the social stigma that surrounds the 
word contribute to a state of mind which leads to an exaggerated 
attitude of pity and sentimentality, which in the end defeats its 
own purpose. The Christian approach should always be one of 
understanding and love, the same love that our Lord showed to 
all those who were distressed in mind or body, a love which results 
from the knowledge that it is never the Father’s will that His 
children should be physically or mentally ill, that God’s world 
should be a world free from disease. 


CHRISTIAN OBJECTIVES 


It is our task, and particularly that of the Christian doctor, to 
emphasize that health is the norm of life and that anything that 
interferes with health is contrary to the will of God. We must, 
however, bear in mind that disease is primarily due to the fact 
that sin entered into this world through man’s disobedience, and 
until man, that is, mankind as a whole, utterly surrenders to the 
sovereignty of God and perfectly fulfils His will, the world will 
continue to be in a chaotic state. It is our task as Christians to 
emphasize, in season and out of season, that surrender, utter, 
absolute, unconditional, is the only way to obtain the answer to the 
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roblems that beset us. Until that day comes—the dawning of the 

ingdom of God on earth—we have a solemn responsibility con- 
tinually to endeavour, under the guidance of our loving Father, 
to seek the answer to the conquest of disease and, in so far as leprosy 
is one of the many diseases which bring misery and despair to our 
brothers and sisters, it is our duty to strive pg re to them health 
and hope. The Christian doctor, be he a professional missionary or 
one of the members of Christ’s Church pursuing his usual avocation, 
should constantly, at every opportunity, emphasize that medicine, 
whether curative, preventive or in the realm of research, cannot be 
divorced from Christ’s way of life; that without a spiritual basis 
all our efforts at healing, at preventing disease, at tackling the 
world’s over-population, are useless unless the fundamental concept 
is accepted—that it is the Father’s good pleasure to give us the 
Kingdom, and that Kingdom, when it comes, is one that is free of 
disease, poverty and all those things which mutilate and spoil this 
fair earth. 

This, surely, is the approach of the medical scientist in relation 
to his Christian thinking. If our efforts, no matter how worthy, 
are not contributing to the ultimate conquest of disease, then we 
are falling short of God’s will for us. If, however, we dissipate our 
energies by attempting more than our resources and forces can 
encompass—and these should be the resources of the whole Church 
combined and pooled—we become blunted instruments in the 
hands of God and retard His purposes. 

At this point it may be asked if, in urging scientific efficiency 
and the approach of research to our medical problems, we are not 
departing from our primary function—evangelization. Much of our 
evangelistic work, however, seems to be based on a fundamental 
misconception of the task of the Church in these latter days, be 
they short or be they prolonged. This conception is that we expect 
as a result of our preaching a large-scale revival and a return to the 
days when hundreds, nay thousands, were converted. Our task 
must be to present the challenge of Christ as relevant to our day 
and age and not cease to proclaim that all efforts for the good of 
mankind are a failure unless based on the sovereignty of God and 
the redemptive act of Christ. It seems, therefore, that the old con- 
ception of the foreign missionary—one who goes out under a society 
or a group, separated from the world of men, seeking to convert 
the heathen—needs reorientation. Let me not be misunderstood. 
There are still vast untouched fields where pioneer workers are 
greatly needed, and God is using in a wonderful way men and 
women who are working under great hazards—and the hazard of 
life itself—to bring the Gospel of the Good News to those in far-off 
places. The task of evangelization, however, must be vested to-day 
in the indigenous churches, and what is needed above all is a revival 
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within those churches, and an awareness that the task of saving 
the souls of men is no longer the sole responsibility of those from 
abroad. This task requires a co-operative effort between the younger 
and older churches. 

It is surely the fundamental duty of the Christian, as a member 
of Christ’s Church, whether he be in business or in a mission, to 
emphasize that the world is approaching a crisis and that God has 
everything under control, waiting for the conditions to arise in 
which He is able to break into history and establish His Kingdom. 
It is this eschatological approach to history and the doctrine of the 
Remnant working and waiting for the Lord’s return that provides 
the key to the present seemingly endless tension. Too many of us 
still wishfully hope for the return of pre-1939 conditions. These are 
days of crisis, and if we do not face this squarely we are postponin 
the day of victory of our God, when the kingdoms of this worl 
will become the Kingdom of God and of His Christ. 

Viewed in this light, we do not need to worry because in five or 
ten years much work in the Far East may be closed and mission 
institutions disappear as they have in China. Viewed in this light 
we do not need to be concerned whether Vellore or Ludhiana, 
medical mission hospitals or leprosy institutions are to continue for 
ever, or are liable to suffer in a cataclysm which may engulf the 
world. They are there for a purpose—to emphasize that all medical 
and relief work can only be truly successful as long as it is based 
on spiritual verities. 

he medical missionary has always been in the vanguard of the 
advance in tropical medicine, particularly in the matter of teaching, 
in order to prepare the nationals of the tropical countries for greater 
responsibility towards the development of better health services. 
One has only to recall the great efforts in this direction of Christie 
in Mukden, of Thomas Cochrane in Peking, of Chesterman in 
Africa, of Edith Brown, Ida Scudder, Wanless and Vail in India, 
to mention but a few, to realize the contribution of the Christian 
enterprise in the realm of medicine in the tropics; and therefore the 
final question is—‘“What of the future?’ 

If our forces are adequately distributed and intelligently placed 
and our resources pooled, the Christian Church has as glorious a 
govt to play in bringing the world to a state of health as it ever had. 

e cannot, however, survive as an organized missionary endeavour 
if we plan our work as if there had been little change in the last 
twenty years. The economic crises which confront us demand a 
greater expenditure of money, which is increasingly difficult to raise 
and of much less proportionate effect. This is liable to have a 
disastrous influence on the missionary enterprise, particularly in 
the medical field. If, therefore, we endeavour to burden the younger 
churches with the total medical missionary effort, we shall find 
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that we are imposing a responsibility far too heavy for these young 
shoulders. Our Christian task is to create a group of men and women 
who are convinced that healing, if it is to be effective and break 
the shackles of fear and superstition, must be based on the acceptance 
of Christ as Saviour and Lord. We should not be concerned whether 
those whom we train go into missionary service or not, but we should 
be concerned that they know the meaning of Christian living. 

We should review our whole work and ask ourselves what is our 
contribution to the ministry of healing in this day and age. If our 
work is suffering from lack of staff and lack of money, even to keep 
our hospitals in a reasonable state of efficiency, then surely some- 
thing is wrong and it is time we considered a redistribution, not 
in terms of one missionary society, but in terms of the Church 
of God. To-day is the day of oecumenical action and there is an 
opportunity, which may never come again, of creating within the 
countries of Asia and Africa a resistance movement for the Kingdom 
which shall ultimately overthrow the tyrannies of Communism and 
of man-made governments. We cannot stem Communism or an 
other political force by endeavouring to multiply our work, still 
retaining at all costs stations which are either superfluous or im- 
possible to maintain. We can ultimately stem the tide by con- 
centrating on the Remnant in the nation who shall, despite all 
outward forms of tyranny, remain steadfast to their Lord. Let us, 
therefore, issue the clarion call to unite in action, going forth in the 
realms of preventive medicine, medical research and demonstrations 
of clean village living, which will so challenge men and women 
that, despite outward appearances, they are reminded of the Church 
Militant and Catholic. “The Kingdom of God suffereth violence 
and the violent take it by force’ is surely a foreshadowing of the 
violence on the earth prior to the victory of God, for, as has been 
said, ‘Christianity inl Communism are moving towards a pre- 
determined goal, but for the Christian the historical process is not 
a blind force working somehow to an inevitable end, but is under 
the direction of God’. We are approaching a crisis-point in history— 
to-day? to-morrow? God alone knows. But one thing seems certain: 
the kingdoms of the world shall become the Kingdom of God and 
His Christ. May we, by consecrated planning, by guided lin: 
of resources, by cessation of competitive effort, hasten this pss | 
demonstrate to this weary, war-torn, frustrated world that the Church 
of Christ is not divided, that missionary and research worker, hospital 
evangelist and civil servant, poetne I ga and village teacher, 
provided they own the Mastership of Christ, can work together and 


assist God, the Sovereign Lord and Controller of the universe, to 
achieve the final victory. 


R. G. CocHRANE 








TEACHING THEM TO READ 
THE LITERACY CAMPAIGN IN HAITI 


By H. ORMONDE McCONNELL 


RR? Henry Fielding’s Tom Yones, and you are essentially in 

the atmosphere of present-day Haiti, mutatis mutandis. Haiti 
is a land of contrasts. Extreme want and comparative wealth rub 
shoulders. Kindness and cruelty, classical scholarship and utter 
illiteracy, puritanical prudery and gross immorality all find their 
place side by side in the lives of this most lovable of people. (Let 
it be said in passing that there is no place in the world where a 
visitor is more secure. Be it near the coast or right in the interior, 
one meets only kindness and courtesy, provided one is friendly. 
Friendliness is the passport everywhere and a smile can solve 
most problems.) 

Any true appreciation of the present literacy situation in Haiti 
must take account both of the history of the people and of the story 
of their language. 

The name ‘Haiti’, which means mountains, was the aboriginal 
Carib name of the island, and was adopted by the ex-slaves when 
they drove out their French masters and, tearing the white centre 
out of the French flag, to symbolize the elimination of the whites, 
created the national flag of blue and red. Well does the country merit 
its name. As a Creole proverb puts it: Déyé mon gé mon (Behind the 
mountains, got more mountains). This is equally true of Haiti's 
problems. No problem in Haiti is easy of solution. Things always 
manage to become unexpectedly complicated. As another Creole 
‘ast puts it: Afé nég pa jdm piti, sé jam kdsé yo ki étwat. (A person’s 

usiness is never a little affair, even though his pants may be a bit 
tight.) But just as the flaming poinsettias or the wild begonias or the 
giant fuchsias transform a mountain track into a fairyland botanical 
garden, so there are glimmers of hope and rays of light in a picture 
often sad, sometimes discouraging and always difficult. Perhaps it 
is due to wishful thinking or biased judgment, but it does seem 
that those rays of light and glimmers of hope always come ultimately 
from one and the same source—the Gospel which is the power of 
God unto salvation. 

The first broad lesson that history teaches is that less than a 

hundred and fifty years ago this people’s ancestors were for the most 

art slaves, and were frequently treated with barbaric cruelty, slaves 

or whom marriage and family life simply did not exist, who by 

deliberate policy were ruthlessly separated from those of the same 
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language group, slaves who came originally from the background of 
African paganism with its witchcraft and Voodooism, its super- 
stition and ignorance. So we must not judge this very young people 
by ‘western’ standards and Christian ideals. Let us look with the eyes 
of understanding and judge with the gentleness of love. The Haitians 
can be beautifully compassionate. Another of their proverbs says: 
Kd ou kotré z0 nd gra chémé, sojé sé vidn ki té kouvri i (When you 
find a bone on the highway, remember it was once covered with flesh). 

Perhaps the second most important fact to be learnt from history 
is what Professor Leyburn ventures to describe as caste: 


So rigidly are the class lines set that caste is the only word to describe 
the effective separation of aristocrats from the masses. The caste system is 
a vivid fact, for it regulates a person’s profession, speech, religion, marriage, 
family life, politics, clothes, social mobility—in short, his whole life from 
cradle to grave. (The Haitian People, p. 3. Yale University Press, 1941.) 


This class division is the result of a historical situation. 

The third historical factor is as remarkable as it is unexpected. 
However grossly ignorant a peasant may be in some remote mountain 
habitation, he knows, and his neighbours know and his children know 
what every Haitian knows, that his ancestors drove out their white 
masters and won freedom. Others, like Jamaicans, were given their 
freedom, but the Haitians won their liberty. Now, this factor means 
that the Haitians have a native dignity and independence that are 
truly admirable. A peasant may be in rags, but he will speak to any 
man as to an moe If you were to ask him the way without first 
greeting him as custom requires, he would look through you as if 
you did not exist and would disdain to reply. But if you said, ‘Good 
day, sir. Would you be good enough to x ni me the way to such a 
place?’, he would not a tell you the way, he would guide you there. 

Another background point that must be mentioned is that 
approximately two-thirds of the land belongs to the peasants, who 
live in loosely scattered mud huts, usually isolated from each other 
by considerable distances. There are almost no villages in Haiti. 
After the War of Independence most of the land was divided amon 
the ex-slaves. This was quite adequate for a long time, but the eal 
that sufficed for the grandparents is generally utterly insufficient to 
support the myriad grandchildren who would need to live off the 
same piece of property to-day. Add to this the ravages of land erosion 
and it will readily be seen that the standard of living of the vast 
majority of Haiti’s four millions must be extremely low, and this of 
necessity aggravates every other problem. 

Creole is the fascinating popular language of Haiti. It has a 
pleasing sound, is colourful and forceful in expression, and has a rich 
vocabulary. Although French is the official language, every Haitian 
is perfectly at home in Creole. 

Creole is easy to learn. After a few explanations a foreigner can 
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begin to form simple sentences. The vocabulary is essentially based 
on French words. ‘The order of the words is not dissimilar to English. 

Various suggestions have been made as to the origin and com- 
position of Creole. It can at least be said that Creole is not just a 
debased form of French. Some experts suggest with plausibility that 
the syntax and grammar of Creole resemble certain African languages, 
while much of its vocabulary is drawn from old French, especially 
the dialects of Normandy and Picardy about the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, with the addition of some African, Spanish 
and English words. It is significant that Creole developed in- 
dependently in several different areas (for example, Louisiana, 
Martinique, St Lucia, as well as in Haiti) and the resulting language 
is so similar in all of them that it is claimed that a person from 
any one of them can understand and be understood in the others. 
It seems that where there were Africans in a re iy 
environment they formed this combination language that we 
Creole, rather than learn French. This process seems to have been 
similar to the way in which Bangala came into being in the Congo 
region. What is most significant is that the Haitian people, apart 
from the educated élite, find it very hard to learn French. They can 
learn Spanish or English or German more easily than French. This 
fact has not been realized, at least not until recently, in view of the 
superficial resemblance between the vocabulary of Creole and 
French. This has meant that with all teaching in schools given in 
French, the results obtained were most discouraging. This is not 
because the people are unintelligent, but Sonaalenees it is very 
hard to learn to read in a foreign language without having learnt to 
read in your own native tongue. Hence the high degree of illiteracy 
in Haiti. It is variously estimated at from 80 to go per cent. There 
is another appropriate proverb: Palé frasé pa di léspri pou sa (To be 
able to “em French is no proof of cleverness). 

A further point that must be made here is that while the Haitians 
glory in their throwing off of the French yoke, they revel in their 
cultural dependence on France, which amounts to spiritual bondage. 
Paris is the centre of the universe! The Frenchman’s attitude of 
worship towards his language touches its high-water mark in Haiti. 
This is so not only among the élite (the term commonly used here to 
designate the small cultured minority), but even the country folk 
have such a longing to learn French that thousands of them who 
have never been to school have nevertheless paid someone to give 
them elementary lessons. But, tragedy of tragedies, when at infinite 
pains they have learnt the letters and gone on to read simple words 
and phrases, they find that they do not understand them and 
ultimately are obliged to-give up the attempt. (The large number of 
folk in this condition was one of the interesting surprises of the 
literacy campaign in Creole among adults.) 
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The religious situation constitutes an important element in the 
background of the literacy campaign. According to the Constitution 
all religions are free; but the Roman Catholic faith, being that of the 
majority, enjoys certain privileges. There is a Concordat between 
the Haitian Government and the Roman See. In Haiti’s ten thousand 
square miles there are almost one thousand Roman Catholic priests 
and nuns, and nearly all of these are French (many from Brittany) 
or French Canadian. Besides their religious function, they exert a 
very powerful influence in favour of the French language and culture. 
While Protestant missions have been represented in Haiti since 1816, 
when two English Methodist missionaries entered the country at the 
request of the Haitian Government, Protestantism has been the faith 
of a small minority. But during the past thirty, and more especially 
the past twenty, years, many thousands of converts have come 
into the non-Roman Catholic churches. Most of these are peasants 
or come from among the less well off town-dwellers. It was a 
Protestant mission which introduced the Laubach method for 
teaching adults and which prepared the simple phonetic orthography 
for use with that method. It is also a fact that, apart from a few excep- 
tions, most of the voluntary workers in connexion with the literacy 
campaign were drawn from these Protestant groups. 

riefly the facts of the literacy campaign are these: The inter- 
national phonetic system was adapted to Creole, but the specialized 
symbols were omitted, as it was not necessary to show every slight 
ifference of pronunciation. (That is necessary when phonetics are 
used to teach pronunciation to foreigners, but it is not required for 
those who are simply recognizing words they already know. This 
point is of considerable importance. Dr Laubach expressed the 
opinion that quite a number of orthographies have failed because 
they were too perfect, which means that - were complicated and 
hard for illiterates to learn.) The circumflex accent, rather than the 
Spanish tilde, was used to indicate nasalization, so that only the 
letters and accents of the French alphabet would be required when 
writing Creole, and these are already in the hands of every printer. 
The Laubach teaching method as described in Towards a Literate 
World was then adapted to Creole in the form of a series of ten 
charts. Even most sympathetic friends who knew what was being 
attempted laughed at the very idea: Creole had never been 
satisfactorily written and never could be, and moreover even if it 
could be written simply and if (as seemed to them most doubtful) 
the country folk could be taught to read, it would all be a waste of 
time as the Haitian Government would never allow Creole to be 
taught, since French is the official language. In a providential way 
the interest of the Education Department was gained and the 
Department actually printed the first thousand charts for experi- 
mental purposes. The first experiments were begun in May, 1940, 
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in the presence of the Minister of Education. The results were not 
as good as they should have been, as the centre chosen was too 
remote. Nevertheless the Minister of Education on a second visit 
agreed that these folk could learn to read in about six months. In 
the meantime other experiments were made by someone else utilizing 
the same charts and enlisting the help of teachers through the 
promise (quite unjustified) of remuneration. These ‘schools’ gave 
excellent results, and in less than three months twenty people had 
learnt to read and a one-sheet mimeographed ‘Newspaper’ was 
published weekly for the new literates. Suddent in this most 
promising region most of the pupils stopped attending the classes, 
One of the charts had as a basic sentence ‘marasa pa la’, and it tran- 
spired that this was being interpreted as stating that certain spirits 
do not exist. (Marasa means twins.) And this evidently offended some 
folk. The word was changed, the chart was altered and the work 
went on again. The results were amazing. A sceptical newspaper 
editor, who felt sure that the pupils had been coached in the contents 
of the Creole newspaper which they read as a demonstration of the 
efficacy of the method, was finally convinced of the reality of the 
results when the Creole newspaper announced the death of a business- 
man which had occurred that morning—news that certainly could 
not have been rehearsed beforehand. By means of such demonstra- 
tions it was hoped to gain the interest and support of the Haitian 
Government, as this was thought to be more important than merely 
trying to spread the use of the method by private means. Nevertheless 
when Dr Laubach visited Haiti in April, 1943, already over six 
hundred persons had learnt to read. 

It is impossible to exaggerate the effect of Dr Laubach’s presence. 
By that time, in spite of the convincing results obtained, much 
criticism was levelled at both the orthography and the method; and 
indeed the very idea of teaching people to read and write in Creole 
was scoffed at by many. Some said that the phonetics were English. 
Others said that the method was so easy that it could not possibly 
be good. Still others maintained that this campaign was the work of 
enemies of the country, for if the people learnt to read in Creole it 
would mean that they would never learn French and would thus be 
condemned to perpetual inferiority. In a word, according to these 
critics the whole campaign was a retrograde step. Dr Laubach, 
through the interest of the United States Ambassador, one of the 
few people who seemed to appreciate the tremendous significance of 
the literacy movement, was introduced to the President of the 
Republic, and thanks to his apostolic personality and vast experience 
of literacy work in other parts of the world, very soon won the interest 
of the President. At the request of His Excellency, Dr Laubach’s 
latest one-chart method was adapted to Creole. Public meetings were 
held and the President and members of his Cabinet attended some 
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of them. Some of Dr Laubach’s ideas, which were then scoffed at, 
Was too§ have now filtered through, and Creole, no longer despised, is coming 
ond visit f to take its rightful place. In the light of Dr Laubach’s visit, the 
onths. Inf jiteracy campaign took on an — scope. It was now regarded 
utilizing | gs the stepping stone to French and some slight modifications were 
ough the } made in the orthography, so that nothing would have to be ‘unlearnt’ 
ols’ gave | when a new literate in Creole went on to learn French. Dr Laubach 
ople had | made much of the fact that the os effective way to spread the use 
er was | of French is to begin by teaching the people to read in Creole. 

S most On the orders of the President, a small official committee was 
e classes. | formed to take charge of the literacy campaign. Unfortunately only 
d it tran- slender means were put at the disposal of this committee, but 
in spirits still, its very existence was little short of a miracle. A series of small 
Jed some | books on agriculture, arithmetic, hygiene, Haitian history, was 
the work published for the new literates; and teaching centres were established 
“wspaper f all over the country. The teaching was done on a voluntary basis, 
contents | with the exception of some small remuneration granted to some 
mn of the | inspectors. However, a small newspaper, printed at government 
y of the | expense, was given weekly to the new literates, who soon numbered 
usiness- | over two thousand. 
ly could This work went on for several years with certain changes. A 
nonstra- | section of the Education Department was put in charge of the 
Haitian | campaign and some slight remuneration was granted to some of the 
n merely } teachers. The teaching all along was limited to an hour or two in 
ertheless | the evening. No further booklets were produced for a long time 
over six | and the publication of the newspaper was discontinued for some 
time through lack of funds. 
resence. In 1947 the Haitian Parliament passed a law inaugurating a teach- 
i, much ing campaign throughout the length and breadth of the Republic, 
od; and } utilizing French and Creole, to continue until illiteracy was wiped out. 
1 Creole | This was a great step forward, even if the law was not implemented. 
English. | Soon representatives of Unesco came to Haiti and great things were 
possibly | hoped for from their experts. Alas, these hopes have been but very 
work of scantily realized. Surveys there have been and reports and recom- 
-reole it | mendations. As a description of conditions in rural Haiti the Unesco 
thus be monograph on fundamental education, The Haiti Pilot Project: Phase 
to these | One 1947-1949, is most informative. Unesco also had the phonetic 
aubach, | orthography examined by Dr Robert Hall, Jr, of Cornell Univer- 
> of the | sity, who had already made a study of Creole and who also spent a 
cance of | number of weeks in the country. Dr Hall approved almost one 

of the | hundred per cent the system of spelling already adopted. 
perience The Unesco staff apparently set out to accomplish an ambitious 
interest | plan, which was to include agricultural rehabilitation, the establish- 
ubach’s | ment of medical centres and community centres as well as the 
gs were | introduction of cottage industries and many other features. It would 
ed some | seem that for them, teaching the people to read was altogether a 


were not 
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secondary matter, whereas in the opinion of Dr Laubach and many 
others the vicious circle of ignorance, superstition, poverty, illiteracy 
can best be broken at the point of illiteracy. The people are poor 
because they are ignorant and they are ignorant because they are 
poor. Teach them to read and then you can teach them everythi 
else by means of the written word. Furthermore, teaching ad 
illiterates to read not only gives them a means of communication, 
but opens up their whale personality. Illiterates feel stupid and 
believe themselves to be despised, but when they learn to read th 
step out into a new world a they can hold up their heads with 
self-respect. A new method of teaching to read in Creole was prepared 
by Unesco. It is known as the Gabriel method, and is essentially a 
translation of the Richards method. According to one of their staff, 
43 pupils out of a total of 700 in the region learnt to read duri 
a period of 12 months. (There are reasons to believe that the peri 
in question should have been given as 24 months.) Even admitting 
that these people have learnt more than merely the capacity to 
read, it is obvious that as a pilot project to serve as a model, not 
only elsewhere in Haiti but also in other parts of the world, this 
experiment does not excite much enthusiasm if it is to be judged as 
a modern, quick method for abolishing illiteracy. It also transpires 
that the Laubach method and chart Sees been so completely set 
aside that none of the U.N. experts who have come to Haiti in 
recent years seem to know that they ever existed. Unesco may have 
achieved many other successes but, for the vast sums of money 
spent, the results in combating illiteracy are sadly disappointing. 

Early in 1951 the inspector in charge of the adult education 
section of the Education Department made several important changes 
in the orthography. The principal alterations are the abolition of the 
circumflex to indicate nasalization and the use of ou instead of w. 
This makes the new spelling much less phonetic and consequently 
much harder for the pupils to learn. The results more than justify 
this criticism. The number of pupils now learning to read is only a 
fraction of what it was.’ 

The Department of Labour launched an extensive literacy 
campaign, as they found it next to impossible to improve the lot of 
the working classes if they could not read. Their night-schools met 
with considerable success for a time. Then it seems hat the idea got 
round that the phonetic system of spelling is remote from French 
and would not admit of easy passage to French after a person had 
learnt to read in Creole. (Actually the phonetic orthography was 
prepared with a view to this transition from Creole to French.) The 
pupils stopped attending and, in an attempt to attract them back, 

bour Department also changed the spelling to approximatel 
that used now by the Education Department. Their schools are we 
organized and are reported to be giving fairly good results. 
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An inter-departmental commission has been working for some 
time on this whole problem of adult education, including the ques- 
tions of orthography and method of teaching, and it is hoped that 
before long a unified programme will be decided upon. From what 
has been written it will be apparent that the discussion on the 
question of orthography resolves itself into a struggle between the 
scientific, efficient and rapidly mastered phonetic system on the 
one hand and the more complicated, less phonetic, modified spelling 
which falsely (as the present writer thinks) makes an appeal to 
national sentiment and each culture. Whatever the final decision, 
the point of supreme ee ee must not be lost sight of, namely, 
that the principle of teaching the masses to learn to read in Creole is 
definitely accepted. The second major point is that the Haitian 
Government now seems disposed to spend much more money on 
such a literacy campaign than ever before. 

While this teaching campaign among adults has been going on 
with so many vicissitudes during these past years, and while many 
deplore that the most efficient orthography and teaching method were 
not consistently used by all groups, the vital fact remains that possibly 
forty thousand persons have learnt to read in Creole. (This figure 
is necessarily an estimate. Probably not more than 15,000 new literates 
have been officially registered, yet over 45,000 hymn books entirely 
in Creole or with a French and a Creole section have been sold.) 

Alongside any literacy campaign there must be a literature 
campaign. The preparation of Christian literature has not been 
neglected in Haiti. With the help of the American Bible Society a 
large edition of St Luke’s Gospel has been published in Creole, and 
a diglot of The Acts of the Apostles in French and Creole, while the 
Haitian Bible Society has published the whole New Testament in 
Creole. (Unfortunately this is a hurriedly prepared undertaking and 
contains many inaccuracies.) With the help of the Committee on 
Co-operation in Latin America a book on the Parables and another 
on Christian Doctrine and New Testament Introduction have been 
ponenee and an edition of the simplified Life of Christ by Dr 

aubach is about to appear. In addition, several missions have pub- 
lished for their own people booklets of instruction for new converts 
and others, while the collection of Creole hymns is now being used 
by all non-Roman Catholic missions. It will thus appear that while 
the literacy campaign has not worked out exactly ‘according to plan’, 
it has worked and is working and is perhaps, in a quiet, unobtrusive 
way, bringing about a new and finer revolution in this lovely land 
that has so often in the past been torn by bloody revolution. 


H. OrmonpE McCoNNeELL 














GETTING THE BOOKS TO THE 
PEOPLE IN INDIA 


By F. P. D. PENNING 


I* you want to know more about Hinduism or about Islam, what 

do you do? Do you go to a temple or a mosque? No, you would 
be too shy, you buy a book about it and read it in private. Many 
people of other faiths approach our Christian religion in the same 
way, and we have a number of regular customers of other faiths 
who visit our shops and buy Christian books. They are seekers in 
private and, judging by the excellent selection of books that one of 
our good Muslim customers is collecting, he probably knows more 
Christian theology than many a Christian minister. 

Missions and churches are slowly awakening to the tremendous 
opportunities for the written word. India is eager for books. The new 
India of to-day is feeling the need for education more than ever 
before. Schools and colleges are full to overflowing. Government is 
taking a keen interest in literacy campaigns. There rests with the 
Christian community a tremendous mee Vy He see that not 
only Christian literature but good literature of all kinds is provided. 
There is a market if books can be made cheap enough and if they 
can be got to the people. We have never failed to sell books anywhere. 


Book Fairs 


The idea of a ‘Stop me and buy one’ tricycle for book distribution 
was new to us here in Madras. It actually was a converted ice-cream 
tricycle which served as an experimental book-stall on wheels. With 
its aid we proved that there was a good potential market in school- 
children, for they crowded round the salesman when he entered their 
playgrounds and sales were soon effected. 

hat children are often the best book-buyers has been most 
successfully proved by our Book Fairs. Our first Book Fair was a 
lesson to us—we did not take enough books! After long experience 
we have now worked out a Book Fair technique which we can put 
into operation at short notice. We select a town with a high-school 
and get the co-operation of the headmaster and the loan of the 
school hall for one or two days. We then make it widely known in 
the school concerned, in the neighbouring schools and in the town 
in general that a Book Fair is about to be held. The children in the 
schools are told that books are fun and that at the Book Fair they 
will not find text-books but books for pleasure-reading. Once they 
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have seen they will want to buy. They must, therefore, bring their 
money or else the all-important opportunity will be lost. 

A new idea, this! We went to one school for a Book Fair and a 
little boy tugged at my sleeve. He had a large pile of school text-books 
under his arm and he said, ‘Please, sir, why are you bringing books 
to our school? We have all the books we want!’ It was not till the 
next day in the Fair itself that he realized for the first time that 
there was a whole world of pleasure-reading outside school text- 
books. He made a good first choice in the new world of reading. 

The townsfolk are told that they too may come and join with the 
children in buying books. There will be plenty of wat a to interest 

also. Sometimes we give preparatory talks in class-rooms, in 
school assembly and in the church or at some specially arranged 
meeting. On the day of the Fair the school hall is prepared with 
tables (ir d with sarees if we can borrow them)—one table for 
small chi Tom, one table for older children, a table for teachers, a 
table of purely Christian devotional books intended mainly for the 
grown-ups, a table of pictures and picture books and = two 
or three overflow tables. A cash desk will be arranged by the door. 
The children come all day long in parties of about a hundred at a 
time for about half an hour. At first they are often bewildered at the 
sight of so many books and tip-toe round in silence, not knowing 
quite what is expected of them. But within a few minutes the room 
is full of noise and every one wants to see everything at once and 
show what they have found to everyone else! The senior students 
who have been put in charge of table, and whose job it is to 
tidy up the books between the relays of customers, are hard put to 
it to keep order. At the end of the half-hour the children go re- 
luctantly away, but many have found precious new treasures and 
triumphantly pay their money at the door. 
ile the relays of children are coming and going the older folk 
from the town come in. At first they too are rather ‘dumb’. Some are 
even a little indi t at the sight of the children and feel that they 
have been invited to a ‘children’s affair’. Soon the infectious excite- 
ment of the children spreads to the grown-ups, and they too look 
for and find books of interest. We have always found that the parents 
buy better when the children are there, for the hall really has all the 
excitement of a fair, and it is the children who set the pace. 

At one Book Fair a little girl played truant after she had glimpsed 
the wonders of the hall and went Some and brought her father to 
the school so that he might buy her a book. Her father was a local 
Hindu lawyer. At the same Fair the local Hindu Inspector of Schools 
happened to be visiting the school and he stopped before one of the 
tables and picked up an illustrated Bible. He said he had never before 
seen a Bible with pictures and, calling the headmaster, he ordered 
that it be bought for the school library. 
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The result of an article about Book Fairs in a teaching journal 
was that we were invited to run one in a high-school in a very 
orthodox Hindu part of Madras. I went to the Hindu headmaster 
and explained that if we accepted his invitation we should bring 
Christian books. I offered to separate these from the rest of the 
books and label them ‘Christian Reading’. To my surprise he was 
= willing for this to be done and at the Book Fair many of the 

indu students voluntarily bought Christian books. 


A LITERATURE WEEK-END 


Book Fairs are not suitable for every place, but the ‘literature 
week-end’ is a more flexible idea. This usually centres on the Sunday, 
when the services in the church are devoted to giving thanks to God 
for His great gift of the written Word and to praying for the greater 
spread of the Gospel through books. The sermons centre on the use 
of books and a good bookstall display is arranged in the church porch 
or hall. In one church we arranged the books all round the church— 
a kind of harvest festival of reading matter! 

From the Sunday other activities develop. At one place we called 
for volunteers to take books to the surrounding villages every day 
during the subsequent week. The volunteers were sceptical, but their 
enthusiasm grew as they saw the open-air stall at the cross-roads on 
the Monday morning. People were never less than two deep round 
the stall, and sales were brisk and continuous. Later, a few helpers 
went with the literature missionary and the minister of the church 
to other villages. In one Muslim village Christian books were sold— 
a great achievement, for the village was reputed to be very anti- 
Christian and the Christians had never dared to preach there. We 
did not preach, but let the books make their own silent way among 
the people. When we left we said, “Would you like us to bring you 
books again?’ “Yes, come again’, they replied, and the first point of 
contact with that village was established. We went to another ‘tough’ 
village, a Hindu stronghold where the Gospel had been planted but 
had died through opposition. Within half an hour the son of the 
temple priest was sitting at our feet acting as a very efficient salesman 
and the head man had made a speech giving us his blessing and 
encouraging his people to buy. In another Muslim village an old 
Muslim, after closely scrutinizing one of our books, found it to be a 
Christian book. He threw it on the ground and shouted loudly that 
we were selling bad books; none should buy. He had not gone fifty 
yards up the road before a bunch of young Muslim youths asked us 
which book it was he had condemned. We told them “The red book’ 
—a book of Gospel words. ‘We want to buy it and see what he was 
making such a fuss about’, they said, and in a few minutes the pile 
of ‘red books’ had gone to the laughing younger generation. 
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In a town church where we had a literature week-end the younger 
members of the congregation took books from door to door in the 
parish and called specially on lapsed members of the church. In 
another church after the evening service the Church Reading Circle 

thered for a talk on ‘Books you ought to read’. Again and again we 

ve found that young med are eager to read, but do not know 
where to begin; and that reading guidance is greatly appreciated. 
They want to be introduced to the books as one an introduce 
one person to another. 


LEAFLET EVANGELISM 


Here in South India an experiment with leaflet evangelism has 
been tried. A keen American missionary organized the first experi- 
ment with such success that it is now being tried in many other 
places. A series of leaflets introduces non-Christians to various 
aspects of Christianity and the Gospel message. One leaflet will 
introduce them to the Bible, the next to the Church, the next to 
our Lord, the next to what we mean by Christmas and so on. After 
careful preparation by a committee the leaflets are published regularly 
each month and are straightway got round in thousands to every 
house in the district. The secret of the campaign has been the 
regularity with which the leaflets have been issued and the efficiency 
with which they have been distributed. The people have come to 
expect them and even ask for the next leaflet if they have not received 
it. Further, the leaflets, which have of course been distributed free, 
have been followed up by sales of books and gospels. This has been 
the work of a full-time salesman and also of voluntary helpers. A 
careful tally has been kept of all books sold and where they have been 
sold. The people at the campaign headquarters have then been able 
to look at their records and say, ‘The leaflets have worked well in 
such-and-such a village and now our book sales there are good. It is 
time we went to that village and preached and took the audio-visual 
aids truck and gave them a showing of The King of Kings, or a film- 
strip of the Gospel story’. So the campaign has been built up. First 
leaflets, then book and gospel sales, then preaching and films where 
interest has warranted oon. 

We in Madras have now published a booklet on the campaign 
and are also publishing the leaflets on a wider basis so that other 
areas can take up the idea. 

If only we had the money we should like to see a fitted station 
wagon going out continually on book sale tours. The wagon — 
to Love at least a film strip projector, for we want to produce 
strips of some of our little villa Gospel picture books. It would be 
grand to be able to show the film strip of part of the Gospel story 
and then sell for an anna (one penny) the book of the film. There are 
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ome ny in this idea, for it is already a feature of Indian life, 
films in the vernacular at the local cinemas are often accom- 
panied by little film books sold to the audience. These books, printed 
on newsprint and sold very cheaply, tell the story of the film, give 
pictures of some of the scenes and often the words of the inevitable 
rie, > and lyrics which form an important part of every Indian film. 
or the villages, still pictures remain the best form of teaching 

and entertainment. A commentator (and Indians are expert at 
this) can hold his audience spellbound as he tells the story of the 
ictures and often breaks into song with appropriate Christian lyrics. 
e words of these lyrics also should find a place in our little books. 


CHRISTIAN COMMERCIAL TRAVELLERS 


— in pane: | ete vo - aes mission gon oye in towns 
an usually an rom to a hun es apart. 
T ene ante mission compounds are the ame for Christian work onal 
ing out into the vi around, We have therefore embarked on a 
new form of touring. On a full Book Fair tour we cannot hope to 
visit more than two centres before having to return to Madras for 
more books. This means that the covering of South India with Book 
Fairs is a slow business. What, then, of other centres which we can 
visit seldom, but where the thirst for books is just as great and where 
they would welcome the opportunity to see what is available? For 
bookshops are few and far between and where they exist they are 
usually small bazaar shops managed by Hindus, uninterested or 
woudillen to stock Christian books. If the people are going to see 
Christian books we must take the books to them; and our sole means 
of distribution are our own efforts and the efforts of Christian friends. 
As I write, therefore, our Tamil editor, our educational secretary 
both Indians pas myself, are about to set out on a new kind of tour. 


y car we s cover over seven hundred miles in twelve days, 
visiting twenty mission centres. In the back of the car two small 
book cases will contain a complete set of sample copies of all the 
C.L.S.’s Tamil and English publications, together with charts, 
posters, flannelgraphs, ines and other items. Room permitting 
there will be a of stock from which we can also sell. A prominent 


pact our luggage will be two books—the tour diary and the order 
. Our own personal luggage will be cut to the minimum, though 
we shall be prepared for meals by the wayside and beds on the floor 
if necessary. 

In each place we shall meet as many Christian people as we can, 
both individually and in groups. On the two Sundays we shall be 
conducting services in four different towns. The aims of the tours 
are manifold. First we want people to see the samples and realize 
for themselves the range of Christian books in their own language. 
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We shall do this with the order book in one hand and a pencil in the 
other. We shall then use every opportunity to introduce people to 
new methods. “Would you like to try a leaflet evangelism campaign 
here? We can supply the leaflets.’ “Would you like to see how to use 
flannelgraphs as part of your village teaching work? We can give you 
a demonstration.’ ‘Are all Christians here provided with Hymn, 
Lyric and Prayer Books?’ ‘What can we do to promote magazine 
circulation in your area?’ ‘Have you seen the new, attractive edition 
of Pilgrim’s Progress?’ 

Then we shall also listen and find out what people want and what 
they think of the books already in circulation. this will be food 
for thought for our Tamil editor. Our educational secretary will visit 
the Christian schools and introduce them to Christian school books, 
books for religious and moral instruction and books for school 
worship. The tour will be a goodwill mission to the people on the 
field to show how our Society is working with them in the greater 
work for the oy oy and how literature can be one of the greatest 
weapons in the fight for the souls of mankind. It will be a fact- 
finding mission, for we shall come back with new ideas, lists of new 
contacts and a new knowledge of the field. We hope to be able to 
make two or three tours of this kind each year. 

The doors for Christian books are opening wider than ever. In 
all these ways we are entering them as fast as our resources permit, 
seeking by every means to get books to the people. 


F. P. D. PENNING 











REVIEW ARTICLE 


MALAGASY AND MAANJAN!: 
A LINGUISTIC COMPARISON 


he 1951 a Lutheran missionary, Otto Christian Dahl, presented 
to the Ethnographical Institute of Oslo a voluminous thesis in 
which he sought to throw light on the hitherto somewhat obscure 
problem of the origin of the present inhabitants of Madagascar and 
more particularly of the language. The author, who is much at home 
with the language, which he used continually in preaching the 
Gospel to several tribes of the west of Madagascar, has studied with 
meticulous care nie? bee that has already been published on the 
question; and in the first twenty pages of the book now under review 
he recalls, summarizes and discusses the works of explorers and 
linguists who have contributed, directly or indirectly, to the under- 
standing of the formation of the population of Madagascar, right 
from the time of the brothers de Houtman (Cornelius and Frederick) 
who, having landed on the island in 1595, published in 1608 a little 
vocabulary of words collected in the Bay of Antongil. He shows 
what we owe on the same subject to the dictionary of Flacourt 
= in 1658, to the vocabulary drawn up in 1729 by Robert 
rury, a young English sailor who was a prisoner of the Sakalava 
for fifteen years, to that of the Abbé Challan in 1773 and to the 
great dictionary in the Madecassian language, in five volumes, a vast 
manuscript now in the British Museum and completed in 1816. 
From these early documents one could already catch glimpses of 
certain affinities between Malagasy and one idiom or another used 
in Indonesia. But, Mr Dahl tells us (p. 14); ‘the first person to publish 
a comparison between Malagasy on an Indonesian language was the 
Dutch Professor Reland, in 1708’, who, moreover, derived his know- 
ledge of M y from the preface of the Flacourt dictionary. He 
was followed by the German J. R. Forster, a member of Cook’s 
expedition in 1772-5, who brought to light a remarkable conformity 
between several M y and Malay words. Two years later the 
Englishman William Marsden wrote in his Remarks on the Sumatran 
es (which came out in 1782, but which is dated by the author 
March 5th, 1780): “The general conclusion that we can draw is that 
from Madagascar to the Marquesas Islands there is an evident 
connexion in many of the words by which the inhabitants of the 
. Peta ; a? 
PON ome J eee io ee Linguistique. By Otto Chr. Dahl 
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islands express their simple ideas’. The great Spanish linguist 
Lorenzo Hervas for his part states in books published between 
1784 and 1788 that the Malagasy language is a Malay dialect. 

Mr Dahl then discusses more systematic studies of Malagasy, 
which we can only indicate here: first of all a work by Dumont 
d’Urville in 1833, then the first dictionary of the Merina dialect by 
the English missionaries Freeman and Johns in 1835, the three 
posthumous tomes of W. von Humboldt published between 1836 
and 1839. This last work, Mr Dahl tells us (p. 17), marks the 
beginning of modern linguistic studies in the Austronesian group. 
Humboldt realized that the comparison of words was not enough and 
that it was necessary to examine their total structure. After a passing 
reference to a work of the missionary Baker and to the French- 
Malagasy dictionary of Pére Webber, Mr Dahl writes (p. 19): ‘In 
1865 comes the first comparative study after Humboldt a Freeman, 
Outlines of a Grammar of the Malagasy Language, by Van der Tuuk, 
which concludes that the pee people came from Sumatra.’ 

Mr Dahl then considers Richardson’s Malagasy-English dic- 
tionary (1885), Abinal and Malzac’s Malagasy-French dictionary 
(1888), certain articles published by the Norwegian missionary Dahle 
in the Antananarivo Annual, the philological outline on the effinities 
of Malagasy with the Indonesian languages delivered by Aristide 
Marre at Leyden in 1883 to the International Congress of Oriental- 
ists, then the work of Brandstetter in 1893, that of Gabriel Ferrand 
in 1909, and finally the three volumes of Otto Dempwolff, in the 
second of which the author deals with Malagasy and establishes the 
phonetic connexions between that language and common Indonesian, 
a hypothetical language from which most of the dialects used in 
Malaya, Polynesia and Indonesia are likely to have come. 

Before the publication, in 1937, of this last-named volume, 
Mr Dahl had dealt with the same subject in an article in which he 
had essayed in particular to ‘follow the evolution of each vowel- or 
consonant-sound across the centuries for the purpose of establishing 
what the phonological system of Malagasy was at the moment of the 
arrival of the language in Madagascar’ &. 23). At the same time 
Mr Dahl’s attention was drawn by Mr Walther Aichele, of Hamburg, 
to a particular language of Borneo which was spoken by a little tribe 
of thirty thousand souls in the south-west of that extensive island, 
the Maanjan tribe. He set to work ardently to study this language, 
acquiring everything that he could of its literature, which is unfor- 
tunately very limited, and to establish its B igsige of contact with 
Malagasy: hence the voluminous study which is the subject of this 
review. 


On page 27 Mr Dahl himself defines his purpose: 


The present study is a comparison of my Maanjan texts with y- 
I have cational over two thousand radicals mene x forming ~ rapa ns oe 
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the Maanjan language. My intention is not only to compare two languages 
panes © the same group in order the better to understand the character- 
istics of group, but ~ aad to discover the kind and degree of affinity 
of these two idioms (p. 27). 


He adds: 


We shall examine in what the affinity of the two | consists and 
enw thei Soak t Gnd out &f DMikagany han eneve-cliiuiey with Maanjan than 
with the other languages of the Indonesian family. And in order to achieve 
this purpose it will be necessary to examine their structure as a whole, 
going into every part of it. . . . We shall study, therefore, their phonetic 
evolution and their grammatical structure, with the language signs which it 
uses, and their vocabulary, and we shall endeavour to examine them in their 
connexions with the other Indonesian languages. And in order to see if 
relationships are possible between people so remotely situated from one 
another, we shall compare the linguistic results with what is known of their 
ancient history. 

Mr Dahl has carried his plan into effect in masterly fashion. 
He has, in the first place, studied, with phenomenal ability and 
patience, the multitude of similar roots in the two languages, — 
the transformation which each of the consonants undergoes, an 
then the vowels, starting from common Indonesian, distinguishing, 
as regards the consonants, what happened according to whether 
they were in the main body of the word or in the last syllable, and 
tracing the development of the vowels according to their place in 
the word—ultimate, penultimate or antepenultimate. This very 
thorough study takes up one an chapter fon. 28-88). One section 
(pp. 60-2), is devoted to the combinations of consonants, which led 
ad author to a very interesting remark, namely, that in both languages 
the combinations in primitive Indonesian have almost completel 
disappeared with the application of rules of gummene concord. 
On page 95 the author draws a first conclusion from this long analysis 
of the evolution of the principal phones in our two idioms: 


We see [he writes], from what is said above, that the phonetic evolution 
of the two is remarkably similar. The combinations of consonants 
in the middle of the radical have been simplified and the voiced occlusives 
have become unvoiced in the final position. 
But there are other, more important, facts. The final a has become an e 
in the of south-east Borneo—a second convergence between 
and Maanjan and its other neighbours. 
evertheless, the most significant fact is the evolution of the phone d, 
d (dr), g’, l, t’. These consonant sounds have given very different results in 
the Indonesian languages. One or another of them has often given divergent 
results even in languages which are closely related. In Maanjan pm in 
Malagasy also these sounds have the same symbols. Some of them have even 
given two results which are, however, convergents in the two | tetas 
Such a convergence in the evolution of two languages is not possible if 
they have not had some part of their evolution in common. In other words, 
these convergences compel us to suppose that Maanjan and Malagasy are 
the branches of one and the same stem. 
’ I know no other Indonesian language which has the same evolution of 
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all these phones as our two languages. So far, then, as we know, no other 
language exists which is more closely related to our two languages than they 
are to each other. 


On pages 112 to 114 Mr Dahl makes an interesting comment on 
a slight difference between our two languages that can be proved in 
the endings of the words: In Malagasy there are only vowel endings; 
in Maanjan a very large number of consonant endings have remained 
from the common Indonesian. Mr Dahl thinks that this particular 
transformation into Malagasy is due to an influence of the Bantu 
language which would have been spoken by the first Malagasy 
inhabitants who came via the Comoro Islands before the arrival of 
the Indonesian immigrants; and he believes that this influence has 
been more important than that of the few Sanskrit words borrowed by 
the immigrants, either already from common Indonesian, or at the 
time of their passage through India. The number of these words is 
~_y limited, whatever has been said on the subject by M. Ferrand 
and more especially by a Malagasy writer, Mr ntsalama, who 
claimed to find hundreds. Only some thirty, Mr Dahl maintains, can 
be identified with any probability; and he gives a list which includes 
especially terms employed in the old Malagasy calendar, the numeral 
term hetsy (100,000) which seems to come from the Skr. hots 
10,000,000) and a few words like trosa (debt), from the Skr. dosa 
sin), sandry (arm), from the Skr. sandhi (articulation), tantara (speech) 

m the Skr. tantra, mitjara (to judge) (in Maanjan bisara) from the 
Skr. vicara, zaha (the action of looking), from the Skr. jagara (in 
Ee djaga), and a few others. 

rD en goes on to study the grammatical forms and in 
articular the contexture of the phrases in which a real similarity 
in the speech of the Malagasy and of the members of the Maanjan 
tribe reveals itself perhaps better than anywhere else. He takes in 
succession the nouns, proper and common, the article, the adjectives, 
then what he calls the substitutes and finally the numerals, these five 
classes forming the full words, those, that is, which can serve as 
subjects and as predicates, reserving for another chapter what he 
designates the ‘accessory’ words, which he divides into modifying 
words, prepositions, conjunctions and interjections (p. 127). 

In all these categories Mr Dahl shows us some striking connexions 
between the two languages. For instance (. 132): In Maanjan as in 
Malagasy the noun remains invariable; and there is, moreover, a very 
strong resemblance in the way the two languages express the posses- 
sive, though Malagasy is slightly further evolved. In Maanjan it 
suffices to put the possessed object before the possessor, sometimes 
inserting between the two words the accessory word wat, which is 
—— ‘as ooo = the seen — oe (thing). - 

agasy the object 1s put ore the possessor, Wi 
nothing else, if the former uae in is a and the latter begins with a 
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vowel, inserting only an n if the object of possession ends in 
another vowel ie a. 

The point at which this affinity between the two languages is 
most clearly apparent of all is in the formation of the adjectives and 
especially of the verbs. In Maanjan as in Malagasy almost all the 
active verbs are formed by adding a prefix to the root, and the pre- 
fixes employed in both languages are almost identical: in Malag 
ma or man, mi and m; in Maanjan, mi or i, ma or man and m (thou 
a few Maanjan verbs begin with ba). The prefix ma is somewhat rare 
in both languages and always signifies actions, for example, ma hay 
(to know), (Malag.), ma kay (to wish), (Maanj.). In both languages 
the same mood has the functions of infinitive, indicative, subjunctive, 
conditional and participle and has one single form for all persons. 
By changing the Frat letter of the prefix ma or mi, both languages form 
a verbal noun, beginning in Maanjan by p, and in Malagasy by f, 
which also becomes a p in composition. There is also a close analo: 
in the formation of the causative verbs with a compound pre 
in Malagasy and nampi in Maanjan) in which the ¢ is often 
elided, as in mam ro (to have cooked, in Malagasy), and 
nampanro (to have boiled, in Maanjan) (p. 172), and also in the use 
of a compound prefix (mi fa in Malagasy and 1 pa in Maanjan) to form 
a reciprocal verb. For example: mifan aiky (to come to an under- 
standing), in Malagasy, and ipa naku (with the same meaning), in 


Maanjan. 

We can only refer briefly to the very remarkable study of the 
passive forms (pp. 193-218) in which Mr Dahl traces the evolution 
of the Malagasy ina and of the three prefixes a, voa and tafa 
in many of the Indonesian dialects, and shows that Maanjan, while 
remaining a long way behind Malagasy at this point, has adopted 
one of these prefixes, woa, with a meaning closely resembling that of 
the Malagasy prefix voa. 

We must also look briefly at the comparison of the pronouns, 
where some remarkable analogies are revealed as regards both the 
prone ronouns and the interrogatives (see aho, Malag., and aku, 

aanj., for ‘I’, with the suffixed form ko in both languages, and 
some comparisons as regards the use of the other personal pronouns, 
whether in the full or the suffixed form, (pp. 231-42) and also for the 
interrogatives (inon in Maanjan and inona in Malagasy) to translate 
our » gh og and firy pied much), hamian and oviana (when), i 

Mr ’s review of the demonstrative pronouns (p. 256) lea 
him to this conclusion: ‘Although simpler, the Maanjan system of 
demonstratives has so many resemblances to the Malagasy system 
that the two might at one time have been identical’; and he adds, on 
page 259: “The demonstratives of our two languages are therefore 
orged with Indonesian demonstrative elements, all the Maanjan 


forms re-appearing in the Malagasy’. 
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This conclusion is even more true for the nouns of number, which 
up to one thousand have very close resemblances and are often even 
identical (for example, for the figures 1, 2, 3, 5, 6, rE 8, 20, 30, 50, 60, 
etc.), and Mr Dahl thus feels justified in stating, (p.282): “The 
numerals of our two languages, then, are remarkably convergent, not 
only in the forms which are common to the languages of the group, 
but also in the rare forms’. 

Mr Dahl gives a list (pp. 299-355) of five hundred radicals which 
are almost identical in form Bee Boma in both languages, and he con- 
cludes: ‘From Maanjan literature I have collected over two thousand 
radicals, that is to say, a quarter of the vocabulary, which I have been 
able to identify with Malagasy words’. And he ends his minutely 
detailed and substantial study of the two languages as follows: 

The comparison of the vocabularies has confirmed the result of the 
phonetic and grammatical comparisons. Maanjan and Malagasy are very 
closely related. Among the Indonesian languages, not one resembles 
Malagasy as closely as Maanjan. 

In a last chapter (pp. 356-72) Mr Dahl has dealt with a question 
of outstanding interest and one which has been and is still discussed 
with some asperity, namely, that of the origin of the inhabitants of 
the great island. He recalls the remarkable work of M. Gabriel 
Ferrand, who, in his very learned and penetrating research into the 
ancient writings of the old Arab and even Chinese authors, claimed 
to have shown that the immigrants into Madagascar came from 
Sumatra. Mr Dahl takes up once more this ethnologist’s arguments, 
discusses them with great sagacity and, while himself also admitting 
that the principal element of the Malagasy population certainly came 
from Indonesia, shows that we must go a little farther east for the 

int of departure of the people who brought to Madagascar the 

guage that is spoken there now. The Arab texts of the tenth and 
thirteenth centuries, in particular those of Ibn al-Faqih in the tenth 
century and of al-Idrisi in the twelfth, prove that there were relations 
between Indonesia and Madagascar, and that they were not estab- 
lished by sailors going directly from the one country to the other 
and crossing the Indian Ocean in canoes (which seems quite beyond 
human omg) but following, more or less slowly, the coasts of 
Asia, then of Africa and reaching Madagascar from the West. The 
ancient texts refer to a country called Waqwa (or, more exactly, to 
two different countries bearing this in which M. Ferrand has 
already identified with the Malagasy word vahoaka, which means 
mag Through a close analysis of the texts, Mr Dahl seems to 
show that it was from one of these two countries that the first 
Indonesian migration set out, and that it was Borneo, while the other 
was Madagascar. Mr Dahl has, finally, attempted to establish the 
date of this first immigration, on the basis, more especially, of the 
evolution of the terms borrowed from Sanskrit which are found in 

30 
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Malagasy and which he compares, moreover, with those found on 
three inscriptions traced on three sacred stones erected on the 
occasion of sacrifices in the east of Borneo somewhere about the year 
400. It would be in a roughly corresponding period that one would 
put the arrival of the migration which introduced into Madagascar 
the Indonesian language which became Malagasy. 

We close this review, which, long as it is, cannot really do justice 
to the value and profundity of the k, with a short extract from 
Mr Dahl’s own conclusions: 


The historical examination has given a result which is in full accord with 
that of the linguistic studies. We have found that there were ancient maritime 
relations between Indonesia and Madagascar. The term WaqwaAq leads us to 
the east of Sumatra. In Borneo we have been able to read the most ancient 
inscriptions of the archi . The presence of an Indian influence, from 
the very beginning, in the coun from which the Indonesian i ts 
Wen kee ee the Sanskrit element in the M 
vocabulary. We can, then ude, from the historical evidences, that a 
migration from Borneo to Madagascar towards the year 400 of our era is 
likely. At the same time, even without this support from history, the result 
of the tic examination is decisive. No other known language has so 
much ormity with Malagasy, in phonetic evolution, in grammar and in 
vocabulary, as Maanjan. 


G. MOoNDAIN 





SAIN 








REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


AMONG THE GREATEST OF APOSTLES 


Saint FRANCIS XAVIER, 1506-1552. By James Broprick, S.J. Illustrated. 
Map. London: Burns Oates. 30s. New York: Pellegrini and Cudahy. 
$5.00. 1952. 


HE author of this book has written a popular life of St Francis 
Xavier that is worthy of its subject. It is based, as the author 
giadly acknowledges, on the researches of the German Jesuit, Fr 
hurhammer, but Fr Brodrick has gone to other sources for any 
background and illustrative material which will help him to make 
his narrative come alive. That it does this is as much a testimony 
to the author’s skill as to the amazing tale that he has to tell. His 
book is as pleasant to read as it is inspiring. 

After St Paul there has been no greater missionary than Francis 
Xavier. He had all the gifts, except ee that of learning 
languages. He was filled with an exalted love of God. His faith was 
sliovel in its intensity as well as in its narrowness. Physically 
tireless, shrewd, humorous, knowing exactly when to be haughty 
and when to be humble in his dealings with the strange people 
with whom he came into contact, and in everything utterly fearless, 
it is difficult to see how he could be anywhere but among the 
greatest of apostles. 

Born in Navarre in 1506 he was one of the first to join that body 
of friends which Ignatius of Loyola was drawing about him and 
which grew into the t Society of Jesus. Throughout all the 
many wanderings of ears to come the influence of Ignatius 
was continually present. To him and to the brethren of the Soci 
were sent the vivid letters home in which Francis poured out his 
love for souls, his hopes for the work which he was doing and for 
the work which he planned. They make excellent reading in the 
excerpts that Fr Brodrick translates. He brings out admirably the 
tireless interest which Francis took in all that concerned his task, 
the swift, clear strokes in which he described both things and 

le. 
rn vier was the right man at the right moment. The Portuguese 
were spreading all over the East and their king was anxious that 
they should carry the Gospel with them. But the officials on the 
spot, particularly those in India, were much less inclined to be 
hel ful and Francis, who often had powers which would have 
enabled him to override them, generally preferred to give in rather 
459 
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than antagonize them still further. When it was really necessary he 
rebuked them with a vigour that made itself felt. But whenever his 
personality could be brought to bear for any length of time upon 
even the most vicious of them, he was sure to have successes, and 
some very useful recruits for his mission staff were culled from 
among the adventurers whom he met on his travels. The men sent 
out to him from home were of mixed quality. Some were excellent, 
some were devoted people but rigid and censorious in their ways, 
a few were misplaced in the mission field, but between them they 
nobly carried on the work which Xavier had begun. 

It has sometimes been put forward as one of the few criticisms 
of him that Xavier was too anxious to go somewhere else and start 
all over again. But he never saw it as his work to stay and build up 
a mission. There were enough to follow in his steps and do that. 
He was called to cut a pathway round the world that would make 
it ible for other servants of God to come behind him and 
what he had explored. His strategy was simple. He went straight to 
the centre of power. If he could win the rulers the people would 
follow. After all it was the method which had made the greater 
part of Europe Christian, and in the social conditions of most of 
the countries through which Xavier passed the one that was most 
likely to be effective. Without the good wishes of powerful rulers 
it is doubtful if many of the common people could have been 
brought to the new faith. 

Just what that new faith was did not always emerge from Francis’s 
attempts to preach it. He usually prepared some statement of what 
he wished to say and then got such people as he could lay hold of 
to translate it into the native language he was dealing with at the 
time. Every missionary will admire his courage but be dubious of 
the results. It is very unlikely that the traders and soldiers concerned 
knew more of the anguage than they needed for their own affairs 
and that would be inadequate for any but the baldest of statements, 
even if they could make sense of the theological ideas Francis wished 
to convey. Anjiro, the sepenane convert who helped him, was 
illiterate by the standard of his own country. It is no wonder that, 
in Japan at least, it was a continual complaint that Francis’s hearers 
could not understand him. No doubt the rebukes which he personally 
administered to the Buddhist monks for their immorality were 
conveyed, partly by the smattering he had picked up, and partly 
by his mien. It is amazing how, with so little of the language, he 
could make so sound an appraisement of the peoples among whom 
he worked. He is, for instance, far more correct in his estimate of 
Indian religiosity than Fr Brodrick will allow. He was more at home 
in Japan than anywhere else, for the aristocratic view of life which 
he found there suited his Spanish training. About their arts he was 
cheerfully Philistine, remarking of a certain cup for which a Japanese 
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noble had given a great sum that he would not give a farthing 
for it himself. Their moral nature he understood with unerring 
accuracy. 

In , ae where he spent the most fruitful period of his 
time in Japan, he was treated with respect and was given the use 
of a deserted Buddhist monastery, a courtesy usually offered to 
visitors of importance. The terms of the grant, however, which 
stated that permission to use it had been given to the ‘priests who 
came to this country from the Western regions . . . that they may 
found and erect a monastery and house in order to develop the 
Law of Buddha’, show that there was some confusion in the mind 
of the Daimyo of Yamaguchi. The document was translated by 
Sir Ernest Satow, whose work Fr Brodrick does not seem to have 
used. Again, Fr Brodrick mentions the scarcity of portraits of 
Xavier. It is a pity, therefore, that he has not found room for a 
Japanese panong of him which is full of merit and which, in the 
opinion of Japanese experts, was painted within fifty years of his 
death by one who might have seen him face to face. 

These are only small blemishes on a very successful work. What 
importance they mo comes from the fact that the book is likely to 
remain the standard popular biography for many years to come. 
All lovers of St Francis Xavier, and they comprise everybody who 
knows anything about him, will be grateful to Fr Brodrick for 
giving it to us. 

C, J. STRANKS 

WHALLEY ABBEY, BLACKBURN 





THE CHALLENGE OF ISLAM 


Henry Martyn: Confessor of the Faith. By Constance E. Papwick. 
London: Inter-Varsity Fellowship. 7s. 6d. 1953. 


HIS new edition of Miss Padwick’s book comes as a fresh 
challenge to those of us who are called to bring the Gospel 
message to the Muslims of this generation. It is admirably suited 
to the purpose of seeking to discover how Henry Martyn would 
meet the present-day problems of Muslim evangelism. 

The chief obstacle to effective evangelism among Muslims is a 
lack of spiritual preparation for this difficult field. Henry Martyn 
insisted, as the early chapters of the book reveal, that complete 
understanding of one’s own faith and the a surrender 
and complete dedication to the will of God are the first requisite: 


Let me but ply heart-work in secret, let me but walk alone in communion 
with God, and I shall surely be able to offer Him sacrifices more pure (p. 44). 
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The soul that has truly experienced the love of God will not stay meanly 
enquiring how much shall he do, and thus limit his service; but will be 
earnestly seeking more and more to know the will of our heavenly Father 
that he may be enabled to do it (p.45). 


Another factor which we often lack is genuine yearning for the 
souls of those among whom we work. In Calcutta, the stronghold of 
heathenism, ee idolatry made Martyn groan in the spirit, for he 
yearned for the souls whom he saw groping in the darkness: 


Before the stumps of images, for they were not better, some of the 
— rostrated themselves, striking the ground twice with their fore- 
eads. is excited more horror in me than I can well express. . . . I 
thought that if I had words, I would preach to the multitudes all day if 
I lost my life for it (p. 89). 


Thus, training himself to feel in all circumstances the presence 
of God, and with a burning desire to save lost souls, Martyn applied 
himself to the preparation for his work. He turned to the study of 
Oriental languages with the same determination and zeal that made 
him Senior Wessaler and first Smith’s Prizeman. He never tired 
of studying the languages of the East and so excelled in them that, 
within two years of his arrival in India, he undertook the translation 
of the New Testament into Hindustani and the supervision of 
translations into Persian and Arabic. Miss Padwick rightly points 
out that ‘the intellectual realm in which Martyn was to come into 
his own was the then little explored field of the comparative philol 
of Eastern languages’; and Martyn is still recognized as a pioneer in 
that realm of « study. One of the greatest ‘difficulties in Muslim 
evangelism to-day is the lack of workers with a really adequate 
knowledge of Arabic. Knowledge of this language not only throws 
sr vast treasures of Islamic literature but helps to win the respect 
of Muslims, who still regard Arabic as the only legitimate vehicle for 
the expression of Islamic thought. 

ae approached the Muslims with a right attitude of mind. 
Miss Padwick tells us that ‘in those days of preposterous superiority’, 
he shocked the Governor-General by saying that ‘these men are not 
all fools, and that all ingenuity and clearness of reasoning are not 
confined to England and Europe’ (p. 95). He spared no pains to 
understand the Muslim mind: 


Hour after hour as the work [of translation] proceeded, Henry Martyn sat 
in close daily intercourse with Mohammedan scholars, and he learned as few 
men know, the Muslim outlook upon life and God. ‘I read everything I 
can pick up about the Mohammedan,’ he said in one of his letters. But it 
was in long, r conversations, when dictionaries and reed-pens were 
thrust aside in interest of the moment, that he gained that astonishing 
mastery of Muslim ways of thought which won the respect of the doctors 
of Shiraz (p. 106-7). 


Although he indulged in long discourses with the Muslims, he 
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saw the futility of arguments. Miss Padwick quotes (p. 107) this 
remark from his journal: ‘I wish a spirit of enquiry may be excited, 
but I lay not much stress upon clear arguments; the work of God is 
seldom wrought in this way.’ In the chapter at the end of the book, 
added by Dr G. C. B. Davies, these words are again quoted with 
the addition: “To preach the Gospel with the Holy Ghost sent down 
from heaven, is a r way to win souls’, 

How often a true enquirer is lost for our lack of time, when 
other and pressing business requires our attention. Miss Padwick 
reminds us that Martyn ‘was never inaccessible. His list of visitors, 
as in all places where he dwelt, was very various’, and yet ‘in spite 
of the interruption of garrulous callers, the work went on apace’. 

In these days, when much thought is given to the question 
whether Christian schools and colleges should be maintained in 
countries where religious education is not permitted in such insti- 
tutions, an illuminating incident on this subject is mentioned. 


I went [said Martyn] to Patna to see how matters stand in respect of 
the school. Its situation is highly favourable near an old gate now in the 
midst of the city. .. . The people immediately gathered round me in 

t numbers. I told them that what they understood oy. meting people 
Christians was not my intention; I wished the children to be taught to fear 
God and to become good men. 


Much harm has been done in the past decades by literature that 
was antagonistic and critical towards Islam. We see its effects in 
the attitude of the Ahmediyyas towards Christ and Christianity. 
Martyn would never have allowed any literature to be published 
that could injure Muslim susceptibilities and sentiments. On his 
journey back to England, which was never completed, he sends a 
warning ‘about some publication mooted out in Cambridge for 
Muslim readers. Let it not go to the press until it has been approved 
by men who know the east, and know eastern ways of seeing, 


—- and reasoning’ (p. 159). 
bove all, M 8 + was the most effective means of 


winning souls for Christ. The majority of Muslim converts are 
won not by conviction of the superiority of Christianity over Islam, 
but by the transforming power of Christ. Martyn loved even Hassan 
the Tartar and Sabat the wild Arab, who bullied and ill-treated him 
and whom he called ‘sons of thunder’ for their loud voices and evil 
tempers. Miss Padwick tells us that ‘at Dinapore, and every- 
where, his presence was a touchstone; souls here and there accepted 
his standards and mounted his steep path’. 

It is well worth while to read this enriching biography again in 


its new form. 
K. D. W. ANAND 
ALIGARH, INDIA 
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ETHICS IN ISLAM 


“Stupies in Musi Eruics. By Dwicut M. Dona.pson. London: 
S.P.C.K. 27s. 6d. 1953. 


A a time when the study of ethics is precariously placed in non- 

Roman Catholic schools of theology, this handbook on Muslim 
theoretical ethics, its sources and dencepuen, must be gratefully 
received. It should do much to stimulate studies in Christian ethics 
and it will form a fruitful point of departure for an exchange of 
views between the two religions on a central issue. Though the 
author does not conceal his own attitude, his treatment of Islam is 
eminently fair. 

Dr Donaldson is faced by the difficulty which confronts anyone 
who undertakes to treat one particular aspect of Islamic culture, 
namely, its inherent unity; for he must touch upon other themes 
(dogmatics, philosophy, historical development) as well, at the risk 
of becoming over-profuse. This he has happily avoided and has 
attained a sober balance in the treatment of his theme. The notes 
of the book are valuable, especially the copious references to modern 
Oriental publications, including some from India. 

The treatment of the figh on the lines of western ethics succeeds 
in conveying the impressive manner in which Islamic ethics has 
been built up. Its several sources are disclosed in separate chapters: 
its ancient Arabic heritage, its debt to the Koran, tradition and 
Greek philosophy, its relation to the experimental religious exercises 
of the Sufis. The hidden roots sunk into Oriental worldly wisdom, 
as voiced in Egyptian and Hebrew mdshdl-literature, and in the 
Iranian frahang, continued in the adab, flowing through the channels 
of the orders, should perhaps have been investigated. But 
Dr Donaldson has chosen the descriptive line of approach at the 
expense of the historical development. He gives a clear picture of 
an optimistic religion open to human endeavours. The remarkable 
fact that determinism of will resulted in advanced moral respon- 
sibility and made for cultural progress has its parallel in Calvinism. 
But lack of recognition of the Radical Evil, the incurvatio in se, 
leaves us with a sense of shallowness, a recognition of the fact that 
the religious experience has not reached down to the foundations 
of reality. And somewhat tedious catalogues of virtues and vices 
are the result. 

In the treatment of Bedouin standards of personal life, largely 
founded on the Mufaddaliyat, that excellent anthology of Arabic 
poetry, the fact that the underlying motive of ethics was a collective 
endeavour for survival is not touched upon. Among the references 
none is found to H. Lammens, who has shown with much acuity 
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that the desert bravery is not to be regarded as individual prowess, 
in which respect it comes off badly. The vendetta is a means of 
preserving the equilibrium between groups which are always 
threatened with destitution; and film (forbearance, tolerance) is 
wisdom, used to avoid blood-feud and to secure the clan against 
extermination. Stoicism (aor) and hospitality are also to some 
extent collective virtues. This is important, since the same ideal 
figures largely in all seme ages, transmitted by the Prophet, 
even though Hellenistic individualism broke through when he cast 
off the family ties of the Meccan community. 

The Prophet largely derived his ethics from Judaism and historical 
necessity, i.e. from that to which his calling as a prophet and its 
clashes with the surroundings gave rise. Later it proved disastrous 
for Islam that the Christianity of the age was intent upon speculative 
truths—christological and trinitarian problems and problems of 
om yoy (the pure Church)—all such ideas penetrating orthodox 
I as in the discussion of the essence of God and that of the 
Koran. The Gospel of Christ entered by other channels and then 
only ineffectively and too late. 

The principal teachers of Muslim ethics receive very thorough 
treatment. Ibn Miskawaihi is given his due as the leading theorist 
in this field. The teaching of al-Ghazili is also dealt with adequately, 
this being important in that he rescued orthodox Islam from the 
incrustation of a law religion and its consequent particularism, 
learnt from Judaism, and breathed new life into it Eoash what he 
took over from the mystics. Against this background the pages in 
which the Sufis themselves are treated seem somewhat meagre. 
The author has perhaps too much sympathy with the utterance of 
Sprenger (cited, p. 222) which is permeated with the petty materialist 
prudence of that age. In fact the Sufi influence within Islam, 
a | that of the older Sufis like Junaid and his contemporaries, 
can hardly be overrated. With these people Christianity or its spirit 
found its way into Islam—the exact channels are still unknown to 
us, but the flavour of their words is unmistakable. Instead of falling 
under the censure of ‘hypertrophy of the religious feeling’ and 
‘monomania’, their courage in making experiments with the truth, 
with their lives as a stake, ought to be appraised positively. If the 
mystic did not care for his neighbour, it must be remembered that 
mystics never did; and that they had the excuse that they did not 
care for themselves. 

Mystical theorists like al-Qushayri, al-Makki, as-Sarraj and others 
linked the rfew experiences with the Koran—which is itself a proof 
of its richness as a revelation and of the depths of the Prophet’s 
spiritual life—and they thus succeeded in reconciling orthodox 
Islam with what was in reality a foreign element. The many followers 
of the Prophet who are said to have been their predecessors as 
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mystics (see p. 196 ff.), were in time found useful in providing the 
ing link 


This spiritual power brought into the system by al-Ghazilj 
showed, like other ethical issues, a tendency to decay in the eastern 
of the realm, probably under Iranian influence. What in 
bn Miskawaihi is soundly based on Greek philosophy dwindles 
into hedonism and worldly juste milieu behaviour in at-Tiisi’s and 
ad-Dawwani’s systems. The austere religious message of the Sufis 
is mixed up with the common human mystical sense of poetical 
creative inspiration of the Persian mystical poets. It would perhaps 
have been r to have left it out in this connexion. They stand 
further from religious experience than the most leftist malamatiyyah 
mystic. They are primarily poets, one of them, Hafiz, even among 
the world’s best. But as religious pioneers and ethical experimentalists 
and theorists they do not, for all their talents, amount to anything. 
Even to ar-Rimi there cli a flavour of the charlatan, whi 
al-‘Attar is second-hand and and Sa‘di the dullest of snobs. 

The influence of the lay preachers (qiss, wdiz) no doubt comes 
within the range of this k. Through them the systems were 
worked into the education of the lower ranks. In several articles 
Professor Johs. Pedersen has shown the importance of these itinerant 
moralists. As applied ethics this popular movement has some very 
interesting aspects. 

The method of transcribing Arabic words employed in this book 
is somewhat loose and the proof-reading of these words might have 
been more exact. 

F. L@KKEGAARD 

CoPENHAGEN 





THE KORAN IN THE HEARTS OF MUSLIMS 


Tue Hoty Koran, an Introduction with Selections. By A. J. ARBERRY. 
London: Allen and Unwin. 8s. 6d. 1953. 


* eer is an interesting introduction of twenty-three pages in 

which Dr Arberry seeks to find the ground for the extra- 
ordinary attractiveness of the Koran to the millions of Muslims. 
He dismisses, perhaps too lightly, the possibility that the Muslim’s 
devotion to the Koran is simply because he is a Muslim and naturally 
holds in honour the book that plays so great a part in the thought 
and worship of Islam. Dr Arberry feels that the attraction must be 
due to something in the book itself. He tries the metre, the suc- 
cession of long and short syllables, and sets it out in a way that the 
non-Arabist can follow: but somehow it fails to fascinate. Then 
he tries a metre dependent upon stress, conjectural, it is true, but 
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based on modern Arabic usage. This stress-metre, again clearly 
expressed for the layman, discloses a certain lilt, reminiscent some- 
times of the beating of drums, which might have an appeal, as the 
rhythm of jazz has an appeal—but surely not the appeal that 
fascinates to the limit of martyrdom? Yet it is in the attempt to 
recapture the original peers of the Koran that Dr Arberry’s 
new translations are noteworthy. No one can doubt the accuracy 
of this translation, done, as it is, by one of the greatest living scholars 
of Arabic. A translator must needs be an interpreter, and Dr Arberry 
frankly interprets in the traditional Muslim way in order to give, 
as far as one can in English, the feeling that it has for the worshippers. 
An example or two will show—particularly for those who are 
familiar with earlier English versions—how far he has succeeded 
where other translators have failed. 


See you him who cries lie to the Judgment? 
It is he who pushes off the orphan, 
and urges not to nourish the poor. 


Woe to those, praying, 
who are unmindful of their Prayer 
yet make much show of it, 
and refuse aid to need. Sura cvii. 


Gross rivalry diverted you 
till to the tombs converted you. 


Nay! but knowing you shall be; 
ain, nay! but knowing you shall be. 
Nev did you know it with the knowledge of certainty, 
Hell’s blaze you shall see; 
again, indeed you shall see it with the eye of certainty; 
again, you s. be asked that day touching your material felicity. 


Sura cli. 


Some years ago, when difficulties began to be felt about the use 
of the Athanasian Creed in church, a small band of scholars were 
invited by the Archbishop of Canterbury to make a new translation. 
They did so, and caste their more correct translation was a big 
improvement, but they themselves confessed in their preface that 
they did not think that they had removed the objections. Probably 
most readers of this book will have the same feeling, admitting that 
the new translation does give an impression of exotic charm, but 
feeling that the Koran is as uninteresting as ever, and that they 
have not been brought any nearer to understanding the Muslim 
attitude towards the Book. 

Dr Arberry seems on page 31 to have touched the real power 
of the Koran, and yet to be afraid to own it to himself. He says he 
has made the effort ‘always to approach and apprehend these 
Scriptures as if I believed them to be divinely inspired, whatever 
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that phrase may mean. Whatever that phrase may mean; for I do 
not doubt at all that the Koran was a supernatural production, in 
that it bears all the marks of being the discourse of exaltation’. 

We ought not to be afraid to speak of the divine inspiration of 
the Koran. It does not diminish the value of the Christian revelation, 
and the record of it in the Bible, to believe that God fulfils Himself 
in many ways that we ourselves would never have thought of. It 
is not sufficient for us to say that the Koran has its attraction for 
Muslims because they believe it to be the word of God. We must 

further and admit—as the history of Islam itself also teaches us— 

t Muslims have actually heard something of the voice of God 
in the words of the Koran. This realization we shall come to, not 
just by detecting the rhythm of the words, but by feeling the he3; 
beats of the Lge maryt Dr neeimay book will bayioft5 4, 5 
its purpose if it helps us to know the Koran, not as it,jsn4 s’oeye 
but as it is in the hearts Of Muslims, crete 

' L. E. Browne 

SHADWELL, LEEDs Pi ter 
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TWO CLiySICS OF MYSTICISM u 
acd . JBI) 
LITTLE 00K OF ETERNAL WispoM and LiTTLe Book oF TRUTH. By 
} .enRY Suso. Translated with an introduction and notes by Jamgs 
MM. Ciark. London: Faber. 18s. 1953. 


| Aggrer sper. editor and translator have just cause for gratifi- 

cation over this addition to the ‘Classics of the Contemplative 
Life’. Sharing the characteristic virtues of other volumes in the series, 
this book has a distinctive excellence. Two of mysticism’s enduring 
classics receive adequate presentation for the first time. Professor 
Clark’s mature scholarship, amply evidenced in his Great German 
Mystics (194 ) and given felicitous expression in his translation 
of Suso’s fe of the Servant (1952), is here happily employed, not 
only in a superior rendition of the Little Book of Eternal Wisdom, 
but also in the initial translation into English of the much neglected 
Little Book of Truth. Both works are edited with adequate cognizance 
of the best texts. This acquaintance is, perhaps, sufficiently indicated 
in the rather sparse bibliography and notes that are doubtless 
limited by the over-all requirements of a series designed for popular 
use. The translator’s conversance with critical problems, however 
lightly documented, is apparent upon scrutiny of the thirty-page 
introduction and in the light of basic studies referred to above. 
Established on the critical edition of Karl Bihlmeyer, Heinrich 
Seuse: Deutsche Schriften (Stuttgart, 1907), the present translations 
reflect mastery of the Latin as well as the German texts, together 
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with full knowledge of more recent researches and editions, such as 
those of Thiriot, Lavaud, Bizet, Lichtenberger and Grdéber. 

The introduction, which gains significance when read in con- 

s earlier works, is valuable in itself. 
It is peculiarly effective in its forthright delineation, without undue 
recourse to scholarly involvements, of the pertinent factors in the 
emergence of Suso’s mysticism, especially as it was mediated to 
and through his experience in the Dominican Order. 

Suso, often overshadowed by the attention given Eckhart and 
Tauler, here receives sympathetic, though never uncritical, appreci- 
ation, in instructive comparison with the Meister. The Little Books 
are analysed in relation to each other and with reference to other 
awe'n and German writings of the Middle Ages. Especially useful 
blow ol? ably clear, if sometimes over-simplified, elucidation of 
vo’ bea cally unencumbered theology in contrast with the more 
controversial aspects of Meister Eckhart’s teachings. Involving as it 
does ‘he attempted clarification of the Pseudo-Dionysius’ influence 
upon both, this preparation for unc? tanding Suso’s oithodox 
defence of the suspect Eckhart is, at 0%", the Teast satisfying and 
the most rewarding part of the introdw¢ 9» and notes. Reminding 
2s of the intricate ramifications of Dion! ‘an-Eckhartian philosophy 
» at defy any attempt at full clarity in Uricf compass, these pages 
also recall the translator’s brilliantly convincing exoneratie®,, in the 
Great German Mystics, of Eckhart from the more damning, fharges 
levelled at him his inquisitors. Suso himself clearly ¢merges, 
throughout inncotinenion and translation, in the réle of one who, 
thoroughly orthodox and fully set against the heretical forces of 
his day, strives gratefully to reinterpret the more positive and 
ecclesiastically supportable tenets of his beloved master’s thought. 
Judged by the proper canons of a true introduction, these preliminary 
considerations and attendant footnotes actually assist the general 
reader to follow intelligently what might otherwise appear abstruse 
in the arguments of these two classics. Few critics, however cavilling 
in their evaluation of the total results, would undertake to achieve 
a better effect under the limitations imposed upon editorial space. 

Professor Clark shows Suso’s clear avoidance of at least some of 
‘Eckhart’s boldest and most criticized phrases’. The translator also 
depicts the author’s essential adherence to traditionally Augustinian 
and Thomistic premises and their reconciliation with Neo-Platonic 
currents. The Horologium Sapientiae, Suso’s Latin version of his 
Little Book of Eternal Wisdom, is simply and profitably collated with 
the German text here translated. The reader is prepared to find in 
Suso ‘a born writer’, one in whom ‘style was the man’. The richly 
poetic works that follow bear out this verdict in a translation that 
is clear, vigorous and sensitive to the nuances of Suso’s thought 
rather than being literalistically vapid. 
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What em from the classics themselves, then, is insep 
related to the able introduction. It is an appeal to the self-abnegating 
life that is the glory and the despair of the entire renunciatory tradi- 
tion. Try as he may, the ‘modern’ reader may in all too few instances 
be able to posit for himself the assumptions laid down by Suso for 
the ‘self-abandoned man’. If he be honest, however, this same reader 
will scarcely escape, entirely, the deep-seated pull of Christian 
renunciation in Christ that finds lodgment in Suso’s noblest mysti 
cism. Allowing for some admittedly excessive stylisms of the medieval 
author, a fair-minded soul will find himself responding to a kind of 
spiritual realism that frequently transcends our own more calculating 
and prudential commitments. Among the most moving chapters 
in the Little Book of Wisdom are these: ‘How some men are drawn 
to God, unknown to them’, ‘How deceitful is the love of the world, 
and how lovable God is’, ‘How one should live inwardly’ and ‘How 
one should receive God lovingly’. These may not intrigue us 
title, but they tug upon the experienced heart. In the Little Book of 
Truth we learn: ‘How a self-abandoned man begins and ends in 
unity’, ‘Of the true return which a self-abandoned man should 
make through the only begotten Son’—i.e. ‘the break-through’, 
and ‘Of the sublime and fruitful answers that the Truth granted 
him through the vision of a self-abandoned man’. These convey a 
starkly ingratiating message that even the most cynical may have 
difficulty in resisting. 

Here, as in other works of Suso, the balance of the active and the 
contemplative, the equilibrium to be maintained between the outer 
and the inner life, registers its lasting impress upon the dedicated 
consciousness of every Christian disciple s tible, not only to 
the elicitations of the Eckhartian Meister, but also to those of the 
Galilean Master. 


Ray C. Perry 
Duke Universiry, NortH CAROLINA 





THE KEY TO THE GOLD COAST 


Die RELIGION DER AKANSTAMME UND DAS PROBLEM IHRER BEKEHRUNG: 
Erne RELIGIONS-UND MISSIONSGESCHICHTLICHE UNTERSUCHUNG. 
By Wa Ter RINGWALD. Map. Stuttgart: Evangelischer Missions- 
verlag. DM. 9.80. 1953. 


lige author of this book has worked for many years as a missionary 

in the Gold Coast. ms ow aye = the —— — 
missionary experience, about igion o tribes among whom 
he lived and worked, and attempts to show not only the contrast 
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between their religion and Christianity, but also how the indigenous 
religion influences the people in their conversion to Christianity. 

he Akan people, with whom the book is concerned, form the 
bulk of the population in the southern half of the Gold Coast and 
play a leading réle in modern Gold Coast life. Their influence is 
spread all over the country. To know them, therefore, is to have 
found the key to the heart of the Gold Coast people as a whole. 

Dr Ringwald’s book is divided into three main parts. Part 1 deals 
with the religion of the Akan people. With admirable scruple, the 
author describes the Akan idea of God the Creator, as well as the 
worship of lesser gods who are associated with the earth and other 
elements of nature. Belief in witchcraft and in discarnate spirits and 
the worship of ancestral spirits are treated in detail and so is also the 

lace of amulets and magic in the people’s religious and social life. 

e nature of the social life itself is clearly presented and the 
author is careful to stress that the life of the individual ‘is fully 
bound up with the communal life of those with whom he has been 
born into the family (abusua)’; that ‘the ties with one’s family 
relations are indissoluble’; and that ‘the communal life is built up 
on a religio-magical basis’. One particularly interesting and im- 
portant remark is ‘that the idea of (the Supreme) God was once the 
centre of this religion . . . that in the past God was generally 
worshipped, but in the course of the centuries the worship of God 
was suppressed through the cult of the abosom (nature) gods and of 
the ancestral spirits’. 

Part 2 deals with the problem of the conversion of the Akan 
people. Here the author treads the ground first of missionary history 
and then of psychology. After dwelling perhaps too long on the 
content and oeaind a evangelization undertaken, he sets out to 
analyse the motives which generally drive the people to seek to 
change their religion. Some of these motives are merely economic 
or domestic, as, for example, the better economic status of 
Christians as compared with the heathen, the attractiveness of 
Christian burial, the desire to marry a Christian woman or to 
rid of an undesirable wife. But there are also deeper motives, like 
disease and death, exemplary conduct of Christians, disillusionment 
about heathen worship, dreams and visions. Dr Ringwald poses the 

uestion whether the transition of the Akan from pagan life to the 
Christian community can really be defined as ‘conversion’, owing to 
the absence, generally, of any obvious inward transformation. He 
answers it in the affirmative, for he thinks that 


whatever motive drives the African to ‘write his name’ (as Christian) he 

makes a decision. The weight which this decision has can only be measured 

when the und from which this decision is made is clearly understood: 

eras SO Ses SER EN ey SoD Oe ES es Aten ep see 
exit. 
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In this way, says the author, an African conversion is different 
from conversion in the older Christendom, yet no less the work of 
the Holy Spirit. 

Part 3 is devoted to the Church of Jesus Christ among the Akan 
people. Here are set against the deficiencies and weaknesses of the 
African church the increasing faith and knowl of the member 
and their practical life of prayer, sacrifice and joyfulness which finds 
expression in the Christian witness through preaching, Christian 
festivals, Christian conduct and Christian death. The last few pages 
of the book are devoted to a survey of Church and theology in their 
relationship to the African church leader. Dr Ringwald emphasizes 
the need to strengthen the spiritual structures of the Church, 
especially through the development of indigenous and independent 
theological thought. 

Every page of this book is interesting. Its strength lies in the 
extraordinary amount and variety of practical evidence with which 
the author supports his statements and from which he often draws 
his conclusions. In this way, he tries to be as objective as possible. 

The book’s one weakness is the loose connexion between Part 1 
and Parts 2 and 3. The author seems to take it for granted that Akan 
religious life and thought are radically opposed to Christianity, and 
that the converted Akan has nothing or should have nothing to do 
with the religious and social background from which he has eme 
That may be true, but, on the other hand, it may not; and it is 
precisely the problem which an Akan would like to solve and for 
which he would look to a book like this for guidance. The author, 
unfortunately, does not supply that guidance; for though he admits 
that the life of the individual Akan is fully and indissolubly bound 
up with his abusua (family), and that this communal life is “built up 
on a religio-magical basis’, he fails to show how this life can continue 
to grow effectively when it is taken away from its roots. The author's 
picture of an African church life does not fit into the ideal pattern 
of a European church community or any other ideal pattern. May 
it not well be tha’ the missing link is to be found in this unexplained 
factor of the inzer relationship between the Christian life and the 
people’s pattern of life? 

Apart from this defect Dr Ringwald’s book is really excellent, 
and contributes richly to a deeper understanding of an important 
African community. A unique and scholarly work, it should be 
translated into English in order to be accessible to a wider circle of 
readers. 


E. A. ASAMOA 
LONDON 
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RELIGIOUS CONCEPTIONS IN CAMEROON 


VOLKSKUNDLICHE UND RELIGIOSE BEGRIFFE IM NORDLICHEN WALDLAND 
von Kamerun. (Afrika und Ubersee. Beiheft 26.) By JoHANNES 
ITTMANN. Berlin: Dietrich Reimer. DM. 10.60. 1953. 


Se in modern Africa old beliefs are losing their hold 
and seem in many tribes, particularly in those under intense 
western influence, almost to be forgotten, they are still working 
in the subconscious background and in many ways show their 
impact on present-day thinking and action. The past is not dead. 
It would be unwise for the educator and the missionary to overlook 
or ignore it, for the minds of even the most modern and unprejudiced 
are coloured by the heritage of their forebears. What African would 
deny the reality of witchcraft and sorcery? 
it is therefore to be welcomed that those who know the African’s 
ast from their own personal experience should open their store of 
nt and communicate it for the benefit of those who follow 
them. Such a one is Mr Ittmann, who was for nearly thirty years 
(before the last war) at work with the Basel mission in Cameroon, 
chiefly among the Duala. He has been for a number of years investi- 
gating the mental and in particular the religious life of Africans, 
not only the Duala, but a number of neighbouring tribes as well, and 
he is also the author of a very thorough and excellent Duala Grammar. 
His present book is a kind of ethnographic dictionary which enumer- 
ates, in alphabetical order, quae from almost every section of 
the harks life, each with extensive explanations. 
A characteristic feature in the life of the Duala is the isango, 
a secret cult society the chief aim of which is the acquisition of 
power, in order to dominate the powers of the invisible world and 
to avert hostile powers by means of charms. In the cult functions 
masked persons, representing demons, perform ecstatic dances, 
which are believed to produce power. The society, with the village 
chief at its head, has at the same time a political function. The 
administration of the country is in its hands, the executive power 
being carried out by a special section of the society. Secret societies 
of a very similar character exist in other West African countries, 
for example the ogboni in Yoruba and the poro of the Mende and 
Kpelle, in tribes, that is, where the temporal and the spiritual 
functions of a community are undivided, or where this double 
function co-exists as a relic with an instituted temporal government. 
The core of ‘religious’ life evidently resides in the belief in the 
efficacy of magic practices. Under the heading ‘Zauber’ (charms) no 
less than twenty-eight names referring to charm practices are given. 
The chief name for charm is bwanga, a term almost universal in the 
31 
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whole Bantu region. Bwanga, according to Mr Ittmann, is a power 
existing in all kinds of natural objects, such as tree-bark, bond 
herbs, stones and bones. They may be used by any person who 
knows how to handle them; and, of ter significance, they are 
‘medicines’, oe eee by professional ‘doctors’, ny J of which are 
of real medicinal value and prescribed not only for fighting human 
sickness, but for protection against hostile magic powers. They 
include all objects used in oracles, everything belonging to the 
isango com A and the public ‘fetishes’ which are to protect co 

and town. Thus each person and his property, his family and home, 
as well as the community and the commonwealth, are shrouded in 
a protective cloak, which gives security and peace of mind to all. 

Compared with magic, the idea of a supreme being, although 
clearly existing, remains in shadow. The name for God in Duala is 
loba, which means ‘sky, fate, great aryk His outstanding qualities 
are might, goodness and justice. But he is not an object of cult, 
although he may occasionally be called upon by old people; and his 
name is mentioned in invocations. In the main he is otiose. A second 
name for God, myambe, is connected with ancestor cult and is a 
name widely in use in the southern parts of West Africa. 

This book is important for the missionary, the administrator 
and the anthropologist. It would be good if such a breviarium 
existed for other tribes as well. It is a true way-opener, and one 
almost regrets that it is available only in German; it should be read 
by everyone in Cameroon who bears responsibility. 

D. WESTERMANN 
BADEN B. BREMEN 





THE JEWS IN NORTH AFRICA 


Les Jurrs D’ AFRIQUE DU Norp. By ANDRE CHouRAQUI. Maps. Paris: Presses 
Universitaires de France. Fr. 1200. 1952. 


N° study of North Africa (Morocco, Algeria, Tunisia) is complete 

without consideration of the half-million Jews whose presence 
is traced back to the days of Carthaginian splendour. This work of 
M. Chouraqui, permanent delegate to the Alliance Israélite Univer- 
selle, experienced writer in the field of Jewish history and literature, 
accomplished scholar, keen observer and sympathetic critic, makes a 
valuable contribution to our knowledge of a people of whom too little 
is known but whose réle in world affairs cannot be ignored. 


The reader is taken back to Carthaginian-Roman days when, 
~ seenwen Box archaeological evidence, the Jews were here, with the 
Hebrew 


guage, spreading their religious ideas. He is led through 
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a discussion of the legend of the Canaanitish origin of the Berbers, 
the affinity of Berbers and Jews by language and fundamental 
religious ideas, the judaization of Berber tribes, comparative liberty 
under the Romans, oppression by the Christians, resistance to the 
Arab invaders and ultimately the islamization of most of the Berber 
tribes, which task was facilitated by the previous work of judaization 
and evangelism among them. The soul of the Berber, so to speak, 
was predisposed to accept Islam. But while Christianity among the 
Berbers eventually ne ae on completely, Jewish elements among 
the Berbers persist to this day. 

The history of Muslim-Jewish relations during the early years of 
islamization in North Africa is a confused recital of resistance and 
tolerance. Yet, according to our writer, one finds in the history 
and thought of North African Muslims no trace whatsoever of an 
anti-Semitism to be compared with that found in Europe from the 
Middle Ages to the present day. In reality the Jews were far happier 
among the Muslims than in most of the countries of Europe (p. 63). 

Between the eighth and twelfth centuries North African Judaism 
was nourished by immigration from the Orient. But with the mass 

ulsion of the Jews from Spain, after a series of massacres, toward 
the end of the fifteenth century, a renewal of intellectual and spiritual 
life was experienced with the development of Jewish culture in such 
centres as Kairouan, Tiaret, Fes, Algiers, ‘Tunis, Tlemcen. 

The centuries pass. The writer describes the state of subservi- 
ence, abjection, humiliation, misery, hopelessness in which the Jews 
are bound in the ‘mellah’ of Morocco or the ‘hara’ of Tunis at the 

ing of the nineteenth century. Three dates are salient for the 
Jews of North Africa: 1830, 1881 and 1912, marking respectively 
the entrance of the French into Algeria, ‘Tunisia and Morocco, for 
these dates signify the liberation of the Jew from Muslim subjection, 
freedom to employ his latent powers to fulfil what he regards as his 
destiny and the opening of doors of opportunity for progress and 
development in the new world. The author does not dissimulate his 
conviction that it is due to the progressive granting of legal rights to 
the Jews under a French administration and to opportunities for a 
modern education that the Jews are enabled to burst the shell of the 
Old City and find a place in the New as free men born anew. The 
Jewish minority in North Africa (3-23 per cent in Tunisia, 1-75 per 
cent in Algeria, 2-5 per cent in Morocco) 
was able to remain intact with its contact with Islam throughout the 
long centuries of its common history only by an interior hardening which 
was inevitable in order to escape disintegration under the weight of external 


pressures. . . . The external environment strengthened, at times to the 
extent of heroism and martyrdom, the will of the group which desired to 


maintain its originality (p. 173). 
The presence of the French relieved this pressure, not only by 
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bringing peace, order, ideas of liberty, but in offering hope of full 
adoption within the group, and the chance to evolve and flourish, 


New aspirations are dered. ‘A new being is born each time a 
man of the mellah aspires to escape from his material and moral 
wer Bs 176). ; 

r a study of population movements and of the deplorable 


living conditions in the Jewish quarters, with attendant social evils, 
the writer proceeds to discuss the schools, old and new, the economic 
life and the readiness of the Jew to move forward with the new 
day. New horizons are appearing. Man is born again. From Casa- 
blanca to Tunis there is an explosion of pent energies. The Jew is 
bursting his prison walls. No sacrifice is too great to assure his liberty, 
In a complex civilization like that of North Africa, the essential 
unifying factor is religion. The reader’s attention is drawn to certain 
— features in North African Judaism: language, dress, 
almudic science from the Orient; intellectual and spiritual impetus 
from Spain; the prevalence of mystical ideas, literature and practices; 
Arab-Berber influences in popular Judaism; the unfortunate influence 
of superstitious practices, many of which are common to Arabs and 
Berbers; cult of the saints, running parallel with that among Muslims; 
custom of pilgrimages. 
‘What of the future?’ asks the author. The Jews have a vision of 
a New City free of the restraints of Islam. The choice is between 
feudalistic subjection and freedom. French schools, modern science, 
occidental literature create a chasm to separate them from Talmudic 
traditions. The New City entices the Jew from his traditional com- 
munity, his family, his faith. Even the Jewish community as a 
sociological entity tends to disintegrate. This is so in Algeria to a 
greater extent than in Morocco or Tunisia. In the latter countries an 
effort is being made to conserve the elements of value in the old while 
ing an adaptation to the new. This is the problem—how to con- 
serve the unity of the community in the midst of sundering forces. 
In spite of some emigration, ys tern | to France and to Israel, 
the Jews will probably remain in North Africa. As in the past they 
have played a medial réle between Muslims and Europeans, so in 
the future, s ts the author, they may continue in the same rile 
between Mushine and Christians for the salvation of North Africa 
where Christians, Muslims and Jews may live together in peace. 
For the student of history and religion, for the sociologist, 
ethnologist, anthropologist or missionary, this volume will be of 
interest and value. Its usefulness is increased by forty-six pages of 
statistical tables, ten pages of bibliography, twenty pages of index 
and an outline of material. 


Ex_mer H. Douc.ias 
Tunis 
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THE SOUTH AFRICAN TENSIONS A THEOLOGICAL 
PROBLEM 


Race—Wuat Dogs THE BIBLE Say? Report of a Commission appointed 
by the Christian Council of South Africa to investigate the teaching 
of the Bible on Race Questions. Roodepoort, Transvaal: Christian 
Council of South Africa. 1s, 1952. 

INTEGRATION OR SEPARATE DEVELOPMENT? Stellenbosch: South African 
Institute of Racial Affairs (Sabra). 1952. 

Go Forwarp IN Fairu. Fundamental Beliefs of the South African 
Institute of Race Relations. Johannesburg. 18. 6d. 1952. 

Race PropLems oF SoutH Arrica. By T. I. Haarnorr. London: S.C.M. 
Press. 28. 1952. 

‘Wuite’ CrvitizaTion. By E. E. Harris. Johannesburg: South African 
Institute of Race Relations. 3s. 1952. 

Wuat 1s Race? Published by Unesco. Illustrated. London: H.M. 
Stationery Office. 5s. 1952. 

Visir TO THE SouTH AFricAN CuuRcHES. By W. A. Visser ’T Hoort. A 
report to the Central Committee of the World Council of Churches 
on a visit to the South African Churches in April and May, 1952. 
Geneva: World Council of Churches. 18. 1952. (American title: 
CHRISTIANITY, RACE AND SouTH AFRICAN PgopLe. New York: 
Department of Racial and Cultural Relations, NCCC, USA, 297 
Fourth Avenue. 25 cents. 1953.) 

Race IN Our Time, By F. Boyp. London: Una. 6d. 1953. 

BEHIND THE RACIAL TENSIONS IN SouTH AFrica. By QuinTIN WHYTE. 
Johannesburg: South African Institute of Race Relations. 2s. 1953. 

At THE Crossroaps. By J. D. RHEINALLT Jones. Johannesburg: South 
African Institute of Race Relations. 3s. 1953. 


5 dyer are two assumptions that the writer must take leave to 
make in approaching racialism in South Africa. One is that 
no one in South Africa, be he African, European or Coloured, be he 
of Afrikaner or of English tradition, would consider for one moment 
that total biological absorption as can be seen in Brazil is the answer 
for South Africa. We owe it to Mr Boyd to re-iterate that this does 
not necessarily rule out social or economic assimilation, and he 
reminds us that this does not mean intermarriage, a red-herring much 
beloved by ‘those last-ditchers who always affect to assume that all 
men must become brothers-in-law before they can become brothers’. 
No one who wishes to approach the South African problem realisti- 
cally will waste time pleading that cause. 
he second assumption that we must make is that our readers 
do not need convincing that any particular race is superior scientifi- 
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cally. There are the widest possible differences culturally, in civiliza- 
tion and traditions, but let it be accepted that there are no biological 
or hereditary reasons for supposing that because, for instance, White 
civilization is leading the world at the moment in technical develop- 
ment, other races have less aptitude eventually for learning the same 
skill. If the reader wishes for confirmation of this thesis he may turn 
to the Unesco pamphlet, What is Race?, which certainly enlivens 
the discussion by the most extraordinary and complicated diagrams 
ranging from a nuclear chromosome to the mongoloid genes, and it 
is apogee. Fas find the fourteen professors of world-repute dealing 
with the problem of woolly hair in Norway (with illustrations). 

But these assumptions when made do not simplify the problem 
as it exists in South Africa. The tension lies elsewhere and indeed it 
is first necessary that we should understand as clearly as possible 
what the theory of Apartheid means. It has been admirably set out 
by a group of professors associated with the newly-founded South 
African Bureau of Racial Affairs os under the chairmanship of 
Dr Gerdener, of Stellenbosch. The thirty-six page pamphlet that 
prt have written, Integration or Separate Deve: t, is an honest 
and scientific attempt to justify the Apartheid policy. It deserves the 
most careful and close consideration. Briefly summarized, their argu- 
ment is that the Bantu must be given the opportunity for political 
development. If, however, this is done through integration and 
equality of civilization, it must inevitably lead to the eventual dis- 
appearance of the European group, or at least of that portion of it 
which is not prepared to be absorbed in a community where the 
Bantu dominate. The result might be that the European group would, 
in order to retain political supremacy, ‘be compelled to take steps 
which may well be contrary to its Christian conscience’. Therefore 
they advocate separate development by territorial separation. The 
weakness of this solution lies in the fact that they are compelled to 
assume the incorporation of the High Commission Territories 
(Bechuanaland, Swaziland and Basutoland) and the continuation for 
an indefinite period of the system of migratory labour. It becomes 
increasingly unlikely that the British Government will agree upon 
such incorporation, while migratory labour is already regarded by 
many as contrary to enlightened Christian conscience. 

Against this theory is arrayed the whole output of the South 
African Institute of Race Relations, a much older body which has 
numbered among its members such outstanding men as Alan Paton, 
Rheinallt Jones, Edgar Brookes, R. F. A. Hoernlé and Sir James 
Rose-Innes. Its policy has always been directed towards integration; 
and in the statement of its fundamental beliefs, Go Forward in Faith, 
it is able to quote the present Prime Minister of the Union, Dr Malan, 
as saying in 1950 ‘I clearly stated . . . that total territorial segrega- 
tion was impracticable under present conditions in South Africa 
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Their point of view can be summarized from this pamphlet: 


The economic life of the country, directed by European interests, 
demands the continuance of this integration, while Africans, having been 
introduced to Western Civilization, also demand this integration with ever 
fuller participation in Christian living, in democratic processes, in economic 
development. 


They see common citizenship as the goal of racial policy, but by 
evolution rather than by any sudden stroke of the pen. ‘This is further 
amplified in Dr Rheinallt Jones’s At the Crossroads. 

Arrayed behind these two diametrically opposed solutions are the 
Christian churches. The lines of demarcation are clear. Solidly in 
support of Apartheid are the three Dutch Reformed churches closely 
identified with the whole Afrikaner political and cultural policy. 
Dr Quintin Whyte, of the South African Institute of Race Rela- 
tions, has made this point quite clear in Behind the Racial Tensions: 

If the Church was the religious expression of Afrikaner nationalism 
triumphant, the Government was, in € , the political expression of the 
ambition and er of many if not all the leadership of the Dutch Reformed 
Church and of a Calvinistic approach to life. 


The En cate pow y churches have, through the medium of the 
Christian Council of South Africa as well as through their own 
leaders, been quite explicit in their opposition. 

This cleavage is a fundamental one, and it is the pri task of 
those Christians upon whom is laid the responsibility of finding a 
solution to face it frankly. It is not simply a question of Biblical 
interpretation. But that ground must be covered first and the 
pamphlet Race—What does the Bible say? issued by the Christian 
Council of South Africa, does this in a clear and succinct fashion. 
Its main conclusions may be summarized in two statements: “The 
spiritual line between the Church and the world does not coincide 
with any line of separation between races and peoples’ and “The 
ordinary grou inge of men are based on colour, culture and social 
context, but ni hurch as a community transcends all these, offers 
and provides a fellowship at the deeper levels of man’s spiritual life, 
especially his need of forgiveness and love.’ 

In White Civilization Dr Harris is attempting the same exegesis 
and more especially to equate Christianity with democracy. He gives 
one page to historical Christianity, but it is not a very happy attempt. 
And the following p , while no doubt aimed at destroying the 
theory of racial p Bacar al simply cannot stand against the theo- 
cracy of the Bible: 


The principles of human relationship and conduct enunciated by Jesus 
are thus the peas les of a democratic community in which fraternity (love 
i seer: greater and mutual consultation are the conditions of 


of one’s — 
liberty. And He enunciates these principles by way of explaining the nature 
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of the Kingdom of God. . The Greek word used by the Gospel writers 
is Basileia, but following Lionel Curtis it is better to translate it, not as 
‘Kingdom’, which implies an authoritarian rule and contradicts the principles 
of equality’ and eyo but as ‘Commonwealth’, which conveys the idea 
of an organized self-governing society of equals.* 

We are better able to assess the main outlines of this cleavage 
when we turn to Dr Visser ’t Hooft’s Report. This is a document of 
merry: importance. It is the first serious attempt to see the 

se implications involved and it deserves the closest study. 
It is, however, a difficult report to summarize, more especially as 
one is confronted with a request in the preface only to quote it 
within the total context of the ment. In examining the theological 
attitude of the Dutch Reformed churches to the race problem Dr 
Visser ’t Hooft disposes of the facile statement that they based their 
promises on the conviction that the Bantu belongs to the descendants 
of Ham. But he considers that an important element in Calvinism 
has not been sufficiently emphasized, that of a prophetic attitude 
towards the State. He pays much attention to reports of a conference 
in Bloemfontein in 1950 and of a Synod in the Transvaal in 1951 
and adds the following criticism: 


For what is lacking in these reports is on the one hand that strong 

against national egocentricity which was given by the prophets of 

the Old Testament and that joy in the overcoming of the separation between 

nations and races which characterizes the apostolic witness. . . . the 

question which must be raised about these two reports is whether they are 

not too much concerned with God’s work ‘in the beginning’ and too little 
with His promises in Christ. 

Dr Visser ’t Hooft then turns to an examination of the English- 

pang churches in the Union and comes to the conclusion that 
many of the principles which they enunciate are not fundamentally 
different from the statements to be found in the two reports of the 
Dutch Reformed churches, and he adds: 

But there is this basic difference, that the English-speaking churches 
believe that these principles must and can be carried out in a multi-racial 
society and that the Dutch Reformed churches have stated that they must 
and can be carried out by separating the races into different uni-racial 
societies. 

One’s only criticism would be that Dr Visser ’t Hooft is possibl 

lacing too much weight upon these two reports from the Du 
ormed churches. There is no evidence that they | have been 
accepted as more than a basis for discussion, and there is, in fact, the 
strongest evidence that the cleavage is fundamental and permanent. 
Addressing the Council of Dutch Reformed Churches in the Ca 
on April 25th 1953, Dr A. J. van der Merwe, Moderator of 
1 Dr Harris has much else to aay, 2 8 a great deal of it extremely interesting. I am 


nae however, with the subject theologically and suggest that it would have 
been better if he had not attempted this approach in so summary a fashion. 
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Nederduits Gereformeerde Kerk, said: ‘Should there eventually be 
amalgamation between the churches for Whites and non-Whites, it 
does not need a prophet of exceptional calibre to foresee that such a 
fusion would be disastrous . . .’; and he goes on to ask: ‘What good 
will be served if the Dutch Reformed Church decides to-morrow to 
amend its mission policy in favour of the amalgamation of the 
churches? . . . Would it not merely be a capitulation to the attacks 
of agitation which are impious in soul and substance?’ It is true that 
he concludes: ‘And when the time comes, if need be, let us now and 
then meet at divine service . . . as a way to show our common love 
of Him in whom we are one, no matter how we are separated socially’. 
Yet this seems to be a long way from the unity in the Body of Christ 
roclaimed by traditional Christian theology. It is indeed nothing 
than the doctrine of the Church that is at stake. And it is at that 
level that Apartheid should be combated. The very wording, ‘Should 
there eventually be amalgamation between the churches’, begs the 
question; and if Dr van der Merwe considers that those who are 
opposed are impious, the answer must be that there is the gravest 
doubt whether his premiss can be justified anywhere in the New 
Testament. It does singularly little service to the cause of Christ to 
baulk this issue, either by the avoidance of ultimate truths for fear 
of giving offence or by the suppression of criticism at its deepest 
level because it may prove unpalatable. 

These pamphlets help towards clearing the ground. The task 
remains, and it is an urgent one. Dr R. Craig, of Natal University, 
recently uttered what may sound to many like a truism: ‘What is 
theologically wrong cannot be politically or socially right’, yet the 
tendency to-day is to try to fin political, and social solutions and to 
hitch Christianity on to them. That is not the way in which to arrive 
at the truth that is in Christ. If the Apartheid policy of the Dutch 
Reformed churches is indeed derived from Calvin’s teaching it 
should be refuted; if it is a travesty of his teaching, it should be 


exposed. 
C. T. Woop 


LONDON 





THE CHRISTIAN ARABS OF THE HOLY LAND 


Sonc or THE AraB. The Religious Ceremonies, Shrines and Folk Music 
of the Holy Land Christian Arab. By RoLta Foigy. Maps and 
41 songs. New York: Macmillan. $3.50. 1953. 


ores forgotten people of the Holy Land are the Christian Arabs. 
The average person readily associates the historic land with 
the Jews, and assumes that theirs is the predominant interest there. 
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Many people, though not yet the general public, have learned pain- 
fully that up to 1948 the Arabs constituted a two-thirds maleune al 
the country. But few there are who know that there has been a livi 
Christian community there since the first century, and that in ro48 
it numbered over 126,000 persons, or over ten per cent of the 
Arabic-speaking native saniiction. 

The fact that these native Palestinian Christians are called, and 
call themselves, Arabs has led to their being classed with and con- 
fused with the Muslim Arabs. Actually they are not Arabs at all, if 
by this term one implies that they are descended from the desert 
pee le who, under the inspiration of Islam, took possession of the 

in the seventh century. They are, rather, the arabicized 
descendants of the pre-Islamic Christians of the Holy Land, who 
constituted the preponderant —- in the days when it formed 
part of the great Christian Byzantine Empire. These indigenous 
Christians were a mixture of Jewish and other Semitic stocks with 
Greeks and fragmen groups of other non-Semitic peoples who 
had settled in the Holy Land. The vernacular was Syriac, but Greek 
was the language of education and foreign trade. 

These native Christians remained the ter part of the popula- 
tion under Arab Islamic rule down to the time of the Crusades. 
However, they had already ceased to use Greek, and by this time 
were comsainns 5 using the ic lan of their masters, to which 
it was an easy transition from their usual Syriac. More than that, the 
tolerance accorded the Christian minorities by the Muslims a 
to wear thin in the eleventh century, and pressure to abandon 
Christianity for Islam became too much for many of them. When 
the Crusaders intervened, partly in order to help them, matters 
were made still worse, for the local Christians became identified 
with foreign military intervention, just as native Chinese Christians 
to-day are ded as natural allies of western powers in the Far 
East. When the Crusades failed, the hapless native Christians were 
subjected to even more fanatical hatred; with the result that still more 
of them sought refuge in the fold of Islam. It is a marvel that any 
remained to represent the ancient Christian Church of the land. 

Despite centuries of unhappiness these arabicized Christians 
remained solidly entrenched in their towns and villages, and with 
the beginning of the nineteenth century began to increase in educa- 
tion and numbers, owing to the help accorded to them by Greek 
and Russian co-religionists of the Orthodox Church, and to 
schools, hospitals and other good works initiated by western Christian 
bodies, mainly Roman Catholic, Anglican and Lutheran. So it 
happened that even before the British took the country from the 
Turks in 1917, the Christian Arabs had assumed a leadership in 
education, commerce, the professions and even in politics, out of 
proportion to their numbers; and under the British mandate, despite 
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the striking growth of the Jewish sector of the population and the 
Muslim Arabs’ absorption of western ideas, i Christian Arab 
minority held its own. 

Then in the spring of 1948 came the débacle. The British with- 
drew, and the Jews quickly seized those areas where the Christian 
Arabs had always been most numerous—the seaport towns of Jaffa, 
Haifa and Acre, with adjacent villages, and the modern suburb of 
Jerusalem, which was heavily populated with Christian Arabs. With 
the general exodus of the Ara fore the advancing Israeli forces, 
the Christian Arabs suffered a displacement greater in proportion 
than the Muslims, for almost all of them ended up as refugees 
behind the Arab lines in the Jordanian part of Palestine, in Trans- 
jordan, Gaza, Lebanon and further afield. There they still remain, 

ly dependent upon the relief provided by the United Nations. 
Their town and village life has been broken up, their homes and 
businesses have been lost; the schools and hospitals they used are 
inaccessible; and until recently they could not even touch their bank 
accounts, as they lay in banks on the Israeli side of the line. 

The Song of the Arab is by an American musicologist and teacher 
who lived in Palestine from 1939 to 1945, with the laudable pu 
to make known the music, folk songs and religious festivals of den 
unhappy people as he witnessed them before the great disruption. 
He has a splendid theme and approaches it with much sympathy, 
but unhappily he has padded what might have been a good brochure 
on Arab music and song with so much irrelevant and incorrect 
information on subjects historical, ecclesiastical and topographical 
that he will grieve those who would otherwise like to commend it. 

On his own subject Mr Foley can speak from experience. He 
taught in schools in Palestine and took the opportunity to study the 
local tunes and songs. He gained considerable local reputation as an 
organizer of groups of Arab youths to record and produce their 
songs. The te pt songs, with tunes and rough translations, 
which are incorporated in the book, and the general comments on 
Arab music contained in pages 23, 142-44 and 167-68, form the 
volume’s real contribution. 

In illustration of his theme, Mr Foley has transcribed the tunes 
into western notation. Here he encounters a difficulty yet greater than 
that of Stainer in harmonizing plain chant. The cadenzas or cantila- 
tions of Arab music do not lend themselves to strict time; and the 
quarter tones, which are so common, cannot be reproduced. How- 
ever, the tunes are interesting approximations which can be made to 
sound Arabic if played by some one who knows what the original 
should be. The nglish translations of the songs, interesting as they 
are, cannot, for obvious reasons, be sung to the tunes given, as the 
metre is quite different. 

It is to be regretted that Mr Foley did not spend more time on 
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this aspect of his work, es mponeny | in recording in just what village, 
or in w t circumstances ( e home, the church, the festival dance or 
the picnic) he heard the one sung. Instead he wasill-advised to devote 
most of his book to a garbled account of the history of Palestine and 
its religious communities, as well as to a pedestrian and confused 
account of the Christian holy places. Two illustrations will suffice. On 
18 he writes: “The Patrrarch of Jerusalem (i.e. of the Orthodox 
hurch) became one of the four heads of the Eastern Church after 
the Council of Nicea in A.D. 45%. when the original Christian Church 
divided into the Eastern and Western Churches’. On page 21 he 


classes the ‘Syrian Jacobites’ among the Uniate Churches subject to | 


Rome and lists the ‘Melchites’ and ‘Greek Catholics’ as separate 
entities. Such errors could be multiplied by tens. 

The text of the book was obviously put nee before 1948, for 
not till the final chapter, curiously entitled ‘Benedictus’, does the 
author give any hint that the Palestine he describes no longer exists, 
It is not a little disconcerting to read in a book published in 1953 the 
nee statement that ‘to-da Transjordan has an emir, even 

h it and Palestine are mandated territories’ (p. 6). 
thortne Christians of Palestine, now largely living as uprooted 
refugees, surely need some one to speak for them. Mr Foley loves 
them, and had an excellent opportunity to interest others in them, 
but he has sadly missed his chance. 


CHARLES T. BRIDGEMAN 
New York 





PROGRESS IN OECUMENICAL THINKING 


“Tue Quest ror CurisTIAN Untry: WHAT THE AMERICAN CHURCHES STAND 
For: A Firry-Year Survey. By Ropert S. BiLHEmmer. New York: 
Association Press. $2.50. 1952. 


Ate of books and pamphlets on the oecumenical move- 

ment has appeared since the historic moment on August 
23rd, 1948, at which the Amsterdam Assembly passed the resolution 
that brought the World Council of Churches into being. Probably 
none has ne more timely than Mr Bilheimer’s volume. 

His analysis of the oecumenical movement is presented not 
only from the larger perspectives of church history but from those 
of the street corner. From beginning to end, Mr Bilheimer has 
kept in mind the practical situation in which the odin. Christian, 
who sees in every community numerous churches without 
demonstrable relationship to each other, finds himself. The question 
is put directly to each individual believer, ‘If the oecumenical 
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movement is of God, am I the kind of Christian who will fit into 
the emerging pattern?’. 
inning with the story of where all these churches come from, 
the author traces the history of the Church through the division 
into Eastern Orthodoxy and Roman Catholicism down to the four 
major _ resulting from the Reformation: the Lutheran, 
Reformed, nglican and so-called ‘Free Churches’. Each of these 
ups is alike oo ee oe of a culture and the creator of a culture. 
This rocess is still going on: the American churches, for example, 
n strongly dean by the democratic ideal. At the same time 
have powerfully influenced the nation as a result of their 
various em —— ese 1 eager 3 religious education, 
missionary duty and responsibility for social justice. 

The eae for unity is dominant in the thinking of the churches 
to-day. This is in part the result of war pressures, and in part a 
response to the enge of secularism. But it goes deeper than that. 
It is pre-eminently the result of the real presence of Christ in men’s 
— It is inspired by a vision of love on a grand and profound 

e. 

The longing for unity has found expression in four distinguish- 
able ways: (1) the organic union of churches which, though not 
extensive, is important; (2) the association of individuals for common 
purposes; (3) co-operation of church agencies; and (4) the co- 

tion of churches as such, in the form of federations a councils. 
ere the writer takes occasion to give a detailed and informative 
review of every factor that has entered into the history of the 
oecumenical movement, all the way from the home and foreign 
mission enterprise, the Y.M.C.A., the Y.W.C.A., the World Sunday- 
school movement, the Bible Societies, the International Missionary 
Council and the World Alliance for International Friendship 
through the Churches, down to the conferences on Life and 
Work, Faith and Order, and the climactic movements that have 
now come in the organization of national and world councils of 
churches. ‘If one had to define the ecumenical movement in a 
sentence’, he declares, ‘it would be that the ecumenical movement 
is that movement in which people of very different traditions have 
to understand the deep reality of the overarching Body of 
Christ.” The two most s y contrasting traditions, even within 
the World Council, are the ‘Protestant’ and the ‘Catholic’ concepts. 
Those present at the Amsterdam Assembly and at the 
hy Central pi oe since ae Ae — the — 

t have arisen at this v int, and gratefully recognize 
progress that has been made fa friendly fellowship between the 
proponents of the two traditions. 

e author pays rightful tribute to the place of missions in the 
oecumenical movement. ‘Unquestionably,’ he says, ‘the idea of a 
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world council grew out of the missionary movement and out of the 
Frowing unity of the missionary enterprises around the world,’ 

his statement was vividly confirmed at the Lucknow meeting of 
the Central Committee of the World Council in January, 1953, 
where such a proportion of those present were representatives 
of the younger churches of Asia. We cannot think of the unity of 
the Church apart from the mission of the Church. 

The later chapters of the book address some wholesome warni 
and admonitions to the friends of oecumenism. There is 
danger, for example, that we may yield too much to ‘the comfort 
of co-operation’. It would be easy now to settle down to routine 
“poe cae carrying on the day-to-day business, forgetting, as the 

und Conference on Faith and Order expressed it in 95% that 
‘Jesus Christ is the King of the New People of God’. We should 
be driven now, by the love of God, the love of man and the love of 
the Church, to strike again and again at the divisions of society and 
race which divide the children of from each other. This requires 
a stronger theology. Mr Bilheimer believes that to be one of the 
great lacks in the councils of churches in the United States where, 
at the city, state or national levels, the departments of faith and order 
are mi . We are at the threshold of the very fundamentals of 
life these . We dare not be satisfied with a superficial unity. 
There should be a strict accounting of the oecumenical movement, 
to determine whether it is deteriorating at any point. At all times 
there should be developed the habit and attitude of learning. 

It is to the credit of this able writer that he insists throughout 
on the supremacy of Jesus Christ over the Church. He reminds us 
that we must lift up a Christ who is stripped of His traditional vest- 
ments, and who comes to grips with all the forces of race, nationalism, 
war and injustice which would block the way to the Kingdom of 
God. At the same time that he stresses these social implications of 
the Gospel, Mr Bilheimer eloquently calls attention to the growing 
recognition of the eschatological elements in the Christian Faith. 
With successive political régimes wiping out all that men have 
held dear in civilization, with the future of mankind drastically 
threatened by the aftermath of two wars and the fearsome prospect 
of a third, Christians have been forced to ask themselves, at the 
deepest level, wherein lies their sure ground of hope. 

The author’s emphatic stress on the eschatological hope, at the 
same time as he points out the necessities of the social gospel, 
makes good reading in connexion with the theme of the coming 
Evanston Assembly: “The Christian Hope’. 


Epwin T. DAHLBERG 





St Louis, Missouri 
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THE WILLINGEN MESSAGE 


‘MissIONs UNDER THE Cross. Edited by Norman Goopa.i. London: 
Edinburgh House Press. 128. 6d. New York: Friendship Press. 


$2.75. 1953. 


iw volume is a report of an important missionary gathering. 
It should be read, studied and its message and challenge 
d on to church leaders, clergy and congregations everywhere. 
The Willingen delegates were drawn from the National Christian 
Councils of thirty-one countries, plus a number of others repre- 
senting a good cross-section of the non-Roman Catholic churches 
of the world. At Willingen they faced the present world situa- 
tion with devastating frankness and apace resulting in a new 
and deeper faith in God and in a humble readiness to hear what the 
Holy Spirit is wes to the churches in separation and concerning 
their divisions. In groups and all er, as well as through a 
icked team of feed an. new insights into the world mission of the 
urch under the Cross were given them for our instruction. 

Part I of the volume contains an introductory chapter, which is 
entitled, in retrospect, “Willingen—Milestone, not Terminus’. There 
follow eight addresses, a conference sermon by Bishop Dibelius 
and a valuable attempt at a world survey of the present situation. 

Part II consists of statements and recommendations by groups 
which discussed five major themes, viz. (1) the missionary cbligetion 
of the Church; (2) the indigenous Church; (3) the réle of the mission- 

society in the present situation; (4) vocation and training; 
(3 the pattern of missionary activity. To these are added statements 

delegates from the younger and the older churches and an 
interim report on the ‘theological basis of the missionary obligation’. 
None of these pag is new, yet all of them possess new urgency. 

What did the Willingen delegates see that is so important for 
the man in the pulpit and in the pew, as well as for missionary 
societies? They saw the immensity of the commission given to the 
Church by our Lord. They looked back to the modern missionary 
advance of the last two centuries, and to the Whitby, 1947 meeting 
of the I.M.C. At that meeting it was confidentl Suen that ‘the 
most testing — of the Christian mission, at least for our generation, 
lay behind’. The Willingen delegates looked forward and said ‘We 
know with complete certainty that the most testing days of the 
Christian mission in our generation lie just ahead’. They were 
also aware that the majority of our Christian folk have no inkling of 
the significance of this hour, or of their responsibility as Christians 
to it and to the millions of people who are afraid or in despair, who 
are starving and homeless, and for whom there is little hope, except— 
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that the Church of Jesus Christ is prepared and willing to meet 
their need? But the stark fact that remains is that it is not so prepared 
or completely willing. Mr E. J. Bingle writes in his survey: 


Until the Christian churches have measured themselves against the 
size and significance of the task laid upon them, they can have little idea 
of their relative weakness in the kind of world in which we live, and of the 
resources which must flow from a wholly different dimension of reality if 
this generation is to be evangelized.’ 

The scandal of disunity was never far from the minds of speakers 
and study groups, as a kind of Poltergeist demanding to be heard, 
The younger churches affirmed: 


We believe that unity of the churches is an essential condition of effective 

witness “ting a ee In = me of the eae Pp eer 
is a cripp cap. We o: ounger es feel this very " 
While unity may be desirable in the ee of the older churches, it is inner 
tive in those of the younger churches. 
The delegates from the older churches say: “There must be a move 
towards unity, towards oneness. We must not ask or expect of the 
younger churches, as we have done in the past, what we would not 
ask or from the sending churches’. 

The Willingen delegates also faced the forces without that are 
arrayed against the Church of God: 

Besides the problem of closed doors for missionary endeavour, Com- 
munism presents another, more difficult problem. . . . The masses of the 
Asian countries see a kind of Messianic hope in Communism. . . . Many 
intellectuals who are sensitive to human suffering see in Communism a 
liberating force. . . . The Communists have captured the imagination of 
the people much more effectively than has the Christian Church in its 
preaching of the Gospel. 


The references to Communism in addresses and reports are 
frequent, indicating that the delegates recognized a force to be 
reckoned with, but avoided the common mistake of presenting the 
Gospel in terms of anti-Communist strategy. “The Christian Gospel 
is neither an “anti” nor a “‘pro” to any ideology in the world.’ 

It is only possible to give a selection from some of the positive 
and practical things said at Willingen. The réle of the younger 
churches in the light of the total missionary responsibility of the 
Church is dealt with by the committee on ‘missionary vocation and 
training’ (p. 208). It reveals the fact that this is not understood in 
all its implications for the Church ‘at home’ and ‘overseas’. One of 
the large unfinished tasks lies at the ‘home base’. Here is a field of 
practical experiment and action on lines laid down in the reports. 

On the question of the more effective use of lay people in a new 
type of missionary activity, the emphasis at Willi was on 
the need for something much more tho -going and systematic than 
hitherto in the training of such emissaries of the faith, and on the further 
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necessity for some measure of organisation which would give them the 
consciousness of being part of a community sustained by the prayers of the 
whole Church. 


The width of the Willingen horizon is evident in some of the 
statements about the total missionary task of a Church which is 
sent ‘to every inhabited area of the world . . . to every social, 

litical and religious community of mankind . .. to proclaim 
Christ’s reign in every moment and to every situation. . . .’ 

GEOFFREY TASMANIA 
BISHOPSCOURT, HOBART 





EUROPEAN RELIGION TO-DAY 


REPORT FROM CHRISTIAN Europe. By STEWART WINFIELD HERMAN. New 
York: Friendship Press. $2.50. 1953. 

RELIGIOUS FREEDOM IN EASTERN Europes. By J. HutcHison CockBuRN. 
Richmond, Va.: John Knox Press. $2.50. 1953. 


ae is an age of fact-finding; whether in practice this helps or 

hinders action may be debated. Theoretically at least, we ought 
to know ‘where we are and why we are where we are’. Here are two 
books which attempt this assessment of European religion to-day. 
The authors are good Europeans, with their hearts in the World 
Council of Churches and their homes across the sea. Dr Hutchison 
Cockburn, a former Moderator of the Church of Scotland and for 
some years Director of Reconstruction at Geneva, writes of religion 
behind the Iron Curtain; Dr Stewart Herman, the indefatigable 
servant of the Lutheran World Federation and, even more, of the 
needy European churches, assesses Christianity mainly in the ‘free 
West’. Both are men with a right to be heard; but one sus that 
both have attempted the impossible within the scope of these brief 
volumes. 

Dr Herman has to contend with a plethora of material. He 
tries to weigh the religious life of the different countries, a 
difficult task for an American, who almost inevitably misses the 
imponderabilia of Europe. All too quickly he sketches the various 
surface attempts at religious movement, with the same indigestible 
result for the reader as would be produced by studying half a dozen 
issues of Reader’s Digest at one session. The defect of the method is 
obvious: inductions are made on pel et evidence, geese become 
swans and, at the same time, the sure things of slow growth are not 


remarked. Further, though it is invaluable to have in one volume a 
summary of the various experiments now going on—priest-workmen, 
evangelicgl academies and so on—proportion can only be kept if their 
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assessment is without bias. Dr Herman fails sometimes in objectivity, 
His judgments of Germany are coloured by Lutheran preference, 
Thus he neglects the fertility in idea and experiment of the West 
phalian church, surely the most progressive in the German federa- 
tion, and, in describing lay movements, fails to mention the evan- 
gelical academy at Guntershausen, probably the most free and least 
clerical of them all. Nor is the importance to-day of the Con. 
fessing Movement clearly seen, or the astonishing fertility in men of 
first grade of the German missionary societies. Similarly he fails to 
do justice to the progressive spirit within the Dutch Reformed 
Church of the Netherlands and to its ability to produce one outStand- 
ing Christian figure after another. His assessment of Britain is vitiated 
by a lack of understanding of its socialist impulse; his naive strictures 
on ‘Utopian’ socialism —— the deep religious motives still opera- 
tive, even if hidden, in the extremes of the movement. But that is an 
error too often made in Britain for us to blame Dr Herman overmuch, 
On the whole, the book is valuable in bringing together much 
information, and would be even more useful if fuller indications 
were offered of books and places for further study. 

Dr Cockburn’s task was even harder. He has had to develop 
hints and to theorize upon the all too scanty material coming from 
Communist countries. He has had access to information not available 
to the public and has made the most of it, sometimes even more than 
that. Again, the weakness is a certain lack of objectivity, which is 
understandable when one realizes how many personal friends must 
be enduring prison or persecution. But the temptation is, by force 
of contrast, not to be deeply enough ashamed of our western 
Christianity and so to let it play the Pharisee. A step further is to 
think of religious freedom as meaning liberty to preach and practise 
our faith instead of the power to set men free by the living Word. 
Those who have heard Praeses Ernst Wilm on his experience of 
Christ in Dachau will recognize what this means. And till we see it, 
we shall never grasp the importance of what is happening in eastern 
Europe. It is this. note that Dr Cockburn fails to recognize in his 
capable analysis of Dr Hromadka or in his account of the Church in 
Communist Germany. It is the lack of this note which should make 
us even more critical of religious wranseapegnustt from Russia or 
Hungary. It may be normal for a Christian to be in prison; it should 
be horridly abnormal if he fails to break the prison gates for others. 

When Dr Cockburn comes to face the future, his analysis of 
— is notable, even noble; and we can, above all, be grateful to 

im, as to Dr Herman, for opening up the study of European 
Christianity, divided between East and West. 
F. DE JONGE 
LONDON 
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MISSION AND UNITY 


y 
THAT THE WorLD May Know: A Call to Mission and Unity. By CHARLEs 
W. Ranson. New York: Friendship Press. $1.25 and $2.00. 1953. 


O one is more strategically placed than the General Secretary 

of the International Missionary Council to interpret the work of 
the Church in the modern world, the world in which he has so 
widely travelled. Dr Ranson’s period of secretarial service has been 
contemporary with the coming into being of the Church of South 
India and with the granting of political independence to India and 
Pakistan, Ceylon and Burma. He carried over-all responsibility for 
the recent meeting of the I.M.C. at Willingen, to which, incidentally, 
the book makes telling reference. 

That the World May Know, produced as a study text-book for 
the Division of Foreign Missions in the United States, is addressed 
to everybody. Attractively written, with the points sharpened by 
effective quotation, it should have the widest use, and immediately 
so. ‘Delayed action’ is not indicated on its fuse. 

There is nothing unusual in the pattern of the book, containing, 
as it does, an analysis of the situation to-day, an appeal to history, 
ancient and modern, indications of the immediate tasks confront- 
ing the Church, and concluding with an urgent call to action. 
But the argument moves briskly. There is an honest appeal to 
emotion; the author is sure-footed; he is an eye-witness, with keen 
insight. The book gains greatly from its scriptural title and the 
evangelistic motive is its governing factor. One could have wished, 
therefore, for a discussion of conversion itself in its relation to 
that primitive man, whether in Africa or in the civilized West, 
whose vitality remains seemingly unimpaired despite baptism in 
the Name of Christ. With Communists, Fascists and Muslims each 
demanding, in their own way, submission as the total requirement, 
the Christian evangelist needs recalling to his own much deeper 
mission, that is, to the salvation of man in his personal totality of 
body, mind and spirit, and to man also in his social and racial 
setting and in his relationships with other Christians. The problems 
of the unity of Christians and churches are not unconnected with 
failure to seek radical conversion. 

Dr Ranson finds the clue to ‘contemporary perplexity’ in the 
tragic ‘disunity of mankind’, occasioned as it was by the break-up 
of Christendom: intellectually, by the Renaissance and its unfettered 
mind; geographically, by the Portuguese and Spanish explorers 


who broke the mould of the ancient world; internationally, by the 
rise of the European nations; and religiously, by the Reformation. 
32* 
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To Dr Ranson’s mind, these mighty processes of change have 
yielded great gains to the whole human race and are to be regarded 
as being within the purpose and mind of God. They have brought 
release of intellectual powers and the emergence of the scientific 
spirit; they opened up the world and extended inter-communication. 

ey developed national genius and produced denominational 
insights. But Dr Ranson sees in the world Church a signal 
demenstration of a turning of the tide. In our world to-day— 
shrinking, over-populated, with its nationalist fevers, so near always 
to war, with its disillusionments and frustrations—denominational 
divisiveness has begun to yield to denominational co-operation and 
even to — unity; and, he would add, this unity is unity in 
mission. This striking phenomenon is not merely an answer to the 
challenge of Communism, for William Carey’s hope of an inter- 
national, interdenominational conference at the Cape of Good 
Hope in 1810 antedates Karl Marx’s manifesto of 1848. Nor is it a 
strategy adopted for reasons of economy or as arising from western 
decline. Just as the word ‘oecumenical’ is a New Testament word, 
so the oecumenical movement derives from the mind of Christ. 


J. B. MIpDLEBROOK 
LONDON 





A MISSIONARY TO THE HINDUS 


W. E. Tominson: A MEMOIR AND SoME Papers. By N. C. SARGANT and 
A. M. Warp. Illustrated. Madras: Christian Literature Society for 
India (United Society for Christian Literature, London). 5s. 1952. 


MEMOIR of W. E. Tomlinson, by Norman Sargant, published 
some time ago, is now re-issued to include some of Tomlinson’s 
writings, selected and edited by the Rev. Marcus Ward. Tomlinson 
was a missionary beyond the ordinary: there was in him an unusual 
variety and combination of gifts; and a marvellous energy was 
characteristic of him, in body and soul. He was a great athlete—a 
ood cricketer and a centre-forward whose services the leading clubs 
in the Mysore State coveted long after he was forty. He died at 
sixty-eight after playing a vigorous set of tennis. He gave much of 

_ his time and all his mental powers to learning the Kanarese language 
and acquired a fluency in speaking and especially in writing it in 
which he was surpassed by no European. He a Kanarese poetry 
and studied its prosody, so that he could write lyrics in an fadian 
style for Christian worship; and to all these gifts and acquisitions 
was added a fine singing voice, enabling him to preach Jesus in the 
Hindu traditional mode of song recital. It was his consuming 
passion, the end of all his actions, to commend his Lord and Saviour 
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to Hindus by ways and means which would reach their understanding 
and touch their ar For many years he was set apart as a touring 
evangelist in the Mysore State with a band of Indian catechists. 

Of the five papers printed here, the fourth, on “The Preaching 
of the Cross’, is perhaps the most valuable and the most representa- 
tive of his mind. Though one cannot conceive that any believer in 
and lover of the world-wide mission of the Christian Church could 
read this little book without interest or profit, its chief impact will 
be on the missionary to the Hindus. Not everyone will appreciate, 
for example, the distinction which Tomlinson made between the 
doctrine of the Incarnation of Jesus Christ as pradurbhava and not 
as avatara. He was always seeking for ideas and words in the great 
system of Hindu philosophy and mythology which might most 
fittingly convey to Hindus ‘the truth as it is in Jesus’. And more 
especially he carried out that search in his preaching of the Cross. 
What unrewarding and far-fetched analogies he was prepared to 
use will be found in his resort to the old creation legend of Siva’s 
drinking the poison at the churning of the ocean, so that one of his 
names e Nilakantha, the Blue-throated One—Nanjunda, the 
Poison-eater. 

I once asked a learned pandit for stories from the Hindu 
scriptures of men who laid down their lives to bring their fellows 
back to goodness and righteousness. After some time and effort, 
he produced a very short and meagre list—not one item of which 
was relevant. At the beginning of 1948, when all India was shocked 
by the assassination of Gandhi, it was said freely in Hindu news- 
papers that at last India was beginning to understand the meaning 
of the Cross. But even that analogy will fail: there are profound 
differences between the death of Gandhi and the death of Jesus. 
How Tomlinson would have loved to explore that theme! 

E. W. THOMPSON 

ASTON TIRROLD, BERKSHIRE 





CHINESE CONCEPTS OF HEAVEN 


Tue Hatt or Licut: A Stupy or Earty Cuingse Kincsuip. By WILLIAM 
EpwarD SOoTHILL, edited by Lapy Hosier and G. F. Hupson. 
Illustrated. London: Lutterworth Press. 25s. 1951. New York: 
Philosophical Library. $4.50. 1952. 


HIS posthumous work of the famous China missionary and 
Oxford professor was completed in 1934, and has received 
slight but useful editing at the hands of his daughter, Lady Hosie, 
and his well-known student, Mr G. F. Hudson. It is concerned with 
the Ming T’ang or ‘ancient royal temple-observatory’, which Soothill 
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holds to have been the centre of ‘most of China’s first culture, govern- 
ment, education and tillage’. To follow now the traditional description 
in Chinese terminology, this ‘Hall of Light’ was the great temple of 
the Son of Heaven, for sacrifice to the founders of the imperial house. 
Here he observed the stars and the climate; regulated the calendar 
and ritually introduced each new season and each new moon; 
ploughed the sacred field; selected and promoted worthy officials; 
and gave the orders of government. 

a great agricultural plain with precarious rainfall, the master 
of astronomical-meteorological lore became ritual king, the bearer of 
magical power. His prestige-laden functions aided the organization 
of social power by raising military lords, whether of his own line or of 
others destined to displace him. The existence of a mighty tradition 
is set forth, but the uncritical nature of the literary materials leaves in 
dark confusion not only time relations but also cause relations. To 
calendar lore and the early, undifferentiated functions of government 
closely bound to nature is added much of ritual, of music, of 
architecture, of symbolism. Soothill is concerned with the concepts 
of Heaven and Son of Heaven; and there is an interlude on the 
famous term-controversy over Chinese words for God or gods. 
Construction of the vast Empire in the third and second centuries 
B.C. was accompanied by delegation and specialization of imperial 
functions, within which the Ming T’ang institution was only irregu- 
larly and partially revived from time to time. The beautiful Altar of 
Heaven and Temple of Heaven remain as monuments to some 
portion of the old ritual and old concepts. 

Soothill related manifold items in the Classics to his two signi- 
ficant Chinese sources, both of them summing up the traditions as 
known and conceived by bookish scholars of the seventeenth century. 
He draws very little upon modern Chinese scholarship, and is both 
fragmen and arbitrary in his choice of reading, Chinese and 
western alike. Using a marginal acquaintance with modern anthropo- 
logy, Soothill makes some interesting but provocatively casual com- 
parisons of kingship and its secret functions, as among China, 
ancient Egypt, Greece and Rome and West Africa. The author’s 
judgment as to historical fact in China and as to the trustworthiness 
of literary works written a millennium or two after events they 
purport to recount, is not keen. As the editors recognize in the case 
of contributions from archaeology, much of this work cries to be 
done over again in the thoroughness of critical, monographic analysis. 

Meanwhile, Professor Soothill will have introduced western 
readers to some interesting Chinese material which they would not 
otherwise have seen, and at various points he has improved upon 
older translations of the Classics. Indeed, an elucidation basically 
linguistic, but inter-related with piecemeal advances in socio- 
religious interpretation, is his chief contribution. Readers may wish 
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to compare such recent studies of kingship and its sacred functions as 
the widely varying works of Marc Bloch, Paul Dworak, A. M. Hocart, 
Hadfield, Engnell and Henri Frankfort, upon parts of which Professor 
Soothill or his editors might well have drawn more significantly. 


M. S. Bates 
New York 





SHORTER NOTICES 


Apostle to Islam: A Biography of Samuel M. Zwemer. By J. 
Curisty WiLson. (Grand Rapids, Michigan: Baker Book House. 
$4.00. 1953.) All who are interested in Christian evangelism among 

uslims will be greatly pleased that the life of Dr Zwemer has been 
published. It is a challenging book that should stir many to fresh 
efforts to present the Gospel to Islam, and it will be a fitting follow- 
up of a life so devoted to this missionary cause. Islam is, perhaps, 
the hardest of missionary enterprises, yet it is strange that at intervals 
of history great men of vision, inspiration and enterprise have been 
raised up, called of God, to do and to dare for the Kingdom of God 
in the Muslim world: Raymond Lull, Valpy French, Henry Martyn 
and a host of others. 

In modern times Samuel Zwemer has been a real apostle to 
Islam. Dr Wilson begins with Zwemer’s early life, his Huguenot- 
Dutch descent, his early struggles and his college career. Zwemer 
from his boyhood was mark Y a gift of leadership and initiative. 
Once gripped by the thought of missions to Islam he read widely 
and studied both Arabia and its religion. The door into Arabia 
seemed closed, but Zwemer set to work to found the Arabian Mission, 
to find recruits. He sailed for Beyrout in 1889. He travelled on a 
tramp steamer down the Red Sea and established his mission in the 
Persian Gulf. In 1891 a station was opened at Basrah. In 1895 he 
found his bride-to-be, Miss Wilkes, a C.M.S. missionary, and they 
were married the following year. Together they began a pioneer 
task that required faith, courage and patience. They encountered 
much opposition and not a few dangers. 

This book carries us on through many adventures until a larger 
sphere opened out for Zwemer. His task was to rouse: the churches 
of the USA. Britain and Europe to the urgency of the problem 
of Muslim evangelism. He travelled the oar over, speaking, 
gems, holding conferences, calling out recruits. He made Cairo 

is base and from there he issued a stream of literature in Arabic 
and English. He published the Moslem World—a magazine designed 
to be the spearhead of all his efforts. Those of us who knew him in 
his Cairo days followed him with deep interest as he visited all the 
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strategic centres of Islam from the Azhar University in Cairo to 
China, India, Malaya and many other centres. 

To have known Zwemer at the height of his influence was an 
experience never to be forgotten. It is ry hoped that this book will 
be widely read, more particularly by those aspiring to be mission- 
aries. This life study of Zwemer calls young people to remember 
Islam, to study its religion and to go forth in the Name of Christ 
to this unfinished task. 





W. W. C. 


Alfred Gandier: Man of Vision and Achievement. By Joun 
Dow. Neg Ryerson Press. $3.00. 1951.) In spite of his 
name, Gandier came of English st and pioneer lineage, 
his dfather a Colonial Missionary Society teacher, his father a 
Presbyterian minister, his mother ‘strong on behaviour’. The 
eldest of ten children, Alfred began his career as a teacher at fourteen 
—_ of age. He secured matriculation with only one year in High 

hool, winning the Governor-General’s Gold Medal and a scholar- 
ship, and at twenty entered Queen’s University in Kingston, 
Ontario. This was an ideal small college and town, in setting, 
buildings and academic staff, notably Principal George M. Grant 
and Professor John Watson. Young Gandier graduated with gold 
medals in philosophy, history and English literature and secured 
his B.D. degree in one year in Edinburgh, hearing great teachers, 
such as A. B. Davidson, John Cairns, Henry Drummond, and 
inspiring preachers, such as Alexander Whyte and George Matheson. 
So much for academic preparation. 

The chapter, “The Student Missioner’, relies largely on Alfred 
Gandier’s diary and official reports, revealing that in spite of a clear 
call and good home and school training, Gandier did not achieve 
excellence as preacher, pastor or personal worker without much 
effort and frequent admission of failure. But he persevered and won 


Dr Gandier’s ministry in St Paul’s, Brampton, Ontario; Fort 
Massey, Halifax, N.S.; St James Square, Toronto, was outstanding; 
his service as the builder and Principal of Knox College and of 
Emmanuel College in turn a unique achievement. Advocate of 
church union, exponent of e lism at home and overseas, of 
evangelism and social service—Sebbath observance and temperance 
—he was an apostle of mission and unity and a precursor of the 
oecumenical movement in Canada. 

The book is rich in interesting information, well told, about 
church life and development in Canada since Confederation. It is a 
loving and worthy tribute to a great Canadian churchman and his 
devoted wife. 


L. S. A. 
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I Left My Roots in China. By BerNarD LLEWELLYN. (London: 
Allen and Unwin. 16s. 1953.) It is a pleasure to read this book: it is 
delightfully written and excellently produced. The author worked 
in China from 1941 to 1944 with the Friends’ Ambulance Unit and 
again as a Medical Supp ’, Officer with Unrra from November 1945 
to June 1947. Despite this comparatively short time in China he 
has been able to paint a vivid picture in which very few of the 
strokes are inaccurate, though one cannot help having a little sus- 
picion that the — Chinese with the F.A.U. must have occasion- 
ally enjoyed pulling the legs of their western colleagues. 

Mr Llewellyn is a keen and sympathetic observer, and one 
wishes that, with his friendly attitude, he could have been much 
more than an outsider. He remains, however, a westerner looking 
at China, and never really probes far behind the clear picture on 
his photographic film. In Peking he travelled alone for most of the 
time. ‘I —_ travelled that way for lack of the chosen companion’, 
he writes. Perhaps that is the explanation. He may have lacked the 
intimate Chinese friend who could have unlocked the door so that 
he might have peeped behind the scenes he describes. He flits 
here and there (far too ey at times), and with his delicate touch 
lights up views from all five points of the Chinese compass, for he 
has travelled widely. One is frequently tempted to try to guess 
for which of the many papers listed in the introductory author’s 
note a particular section was first written. This might have appeared 
in The Times; that is more suitable for the Lady. 

For readers who know China the book will | produce an extreme 
nostalgia, though for most of the Chinese people described one 
would not have the clock put back. They are happier now, though 
perhaps less picturesque than when seen by Mr Llewellyn. It is 
almost unbearable to read of the ‘Famine on the Yellow River’, 
though this and other chapters show clearly why a change had to 
come. The conflict between the American way and Chinese culture 
on which the author touches has naturally become of great importance 
in the People’s China. But though the book gives many hints as to 
why a change was inevitable, it gives little indication of what was 
actually to take place. The reader should heed the author’s warning 
end nat sugaed thio os 0 beck shout the now Chinn or imagine that 
it is a to an understanding of China to-day. It is a photograph 
of something that has passed. . - as 


We Tried to Stay. By Dorotuy S. McCammon. (Scottdale, 
Pa.: Mennonite Publishing House. $2.75. 1953.) Here is a very 
human and colloquially written account of the experiences of a 
group of first-term evangelistic missionaries in the early days of the 
new China. It is a pity that a moving story with its near-tragedy 
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should have been padded with recipes for Chinese food and other 
trivialities, but that is how it is. The book does not enlighten us 
very much about Communist China in an objective way, but it is 
an interesting story of the lives and thoughts of new missionaries, 
tested very severely and in a situation which they had few qualifica- 
tions for understanding. They suffered not so much for being them- 
selves but because they were part of a system disliked by the Chinese 
for adequate reasons, as the Secretary of the Mennonite Board of 
Missions and Churches points out in his introduction. The 
McCammons and their colleagues were courageous, devoted people, 
interested in and loving the Chinese as missionary material. The 
title, however, is somewhat misleading. If they had really tried to 
stay they would have endeavoured to understand the great move- 
ments among the Chinese people, realizing that God was also 
speaking through these, perhaps with a special message for Christian 
missionaries. ee 





A Lire oF SHERWOOD Eppy 


The Rev. Kirby Page is at work on a study of the life and times 
of Sherwood Eddy, entitled A Valiant Prophet. He would be glad 
to receive ‘letters, clippings, articles, photos, pictures’ and any other 
material or recollections which may assist him in his task. Material 
that needs to be returned will be copied and sent back promptly. 
Mr Page’s address is Box 247, La Habra, California. 


RYTHMES DU MONDE 


We draw our readers’ attention to the fusion of two Roman 
Catholic periodicals, Rythmes du Monde and Le Bulletin des Missions, 
to both of which frequent reference is made in our International 
Missionary Bibliography. 

The new magazine, which retains the title Rythmes du Monde, 
is being issued under the direction of a committee composed of the 
principal editors of the two former publications and will continue 
to promote, at a high level of intellectual exchange, the discussion 
of the missionary problems of to-day. 














EDITORS’ NOTES 


Tue Rev. Cart Ketver, D.D., has recently returned from service 
in India with the Basel Missionary Society. He contributes an 
article which first appeared in German in Evangelisches Missions- 
Magazin, to the Editor of which we are indebted for permission to 
publish it. 


The Rev. WiLL1aM Manson, D.D., Professor of New Testament 
Language, Literature and Theology in the University of Edinburgh, 
contributes the second of two papers delivered at a conference 
omy . d by the Student Christian Movement of Great Britain and 

reland. 


The Rev. G. Francis S. Gray, who concludes a discussion 
begun in an article written for the July issue, has served in China 
successively with the Church Missionary Society, the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel and the American Church Mission, 
and is now a Fellow of St Augustine’s College, Canterbury. 


The Rev. R. Pierce Beaver, Ph.D., of the Evangelical and 
Reformed Church, U.S.A., is Director of the Missionary Research 
Library, New York, and Director of Research in Foreign Missions, 
N.C.C.C., U.S.A. 


G. F. A. Bagr was recently working as an educational missionary 
in South Africa with the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions, and is now engaged in Glasgow in welfare work 
among Dominions, Colonial and other students from overseas. 


A. DoNALD MILLER was formerly engaged in leprosy work in 
India with the Baptist Missionary Society and is now General 
Secretary of the Mission to Lepers. 


R. G. Cocurang, M.D., F.R.C.P., recently Principal of the 
Christian Medical College, Vellore, India, and a specialist in leprosy 
work, is now Medical Secretary of the British Empire Leprosy 
Relief Association. 


The Rev. H. ORMONDE McConnzLL is Deputy Chairman of the 
i hac Church in Haiti and on the staff of Collége Bird, Port- 
au-Prince, 


F. P. D. PENNING has been on the staff of the Christian Literature 
Society, Madras, since 1938 and has recently succeeded Mr W. H. 
Warren as General Secretary of that Society. 
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Pasteur GusTavE MonpaAIN has served in Madagascar with the 
Paris Evangelical Missio Society for many years and is Vice- 
President of the Académie ache. 





Reviews of books are by: The Rev. Canon C. J. STRANKs, of 
the Church of England, a missionary in Japan from 1928 to 1940, 
and now Warden of Whalley Abbey, Blackburn; the Rev. K. D. W. 
ANAND, of the Henry Martyn School of Islamic Studies, Aligarh, 
India; Professor F. LOKKEGAARD, of the Department of Islamic 
Studies in the University of Copenhagen; the Rev. L. E. Browne, 
D.D., lately Professor of Theology in the University of Leeds, now 
Vicar of Shadwell, Leeds; Professor Ray C. Perry, of the Divinity 
School, Duke University, Durham, North Carolina; the Rev. E. A. 
Asamoa, of the Presbyterian Church of the Gold Coast, a delegate 
to the Willingen meeting of the I.M.C.; Professor D. Dierricn 
WESTERMANN, lately Professor of Linguistics in the University of 
Berlin; the Rev. Etmer H. Dovuctias, Ph.D., of the U.S.A., at 
work with the Methodist Church of North Africa; the Rev. C. T, 
Woop, Director of the South African Church Institute, London; 
the Rev. CuHarLes T. BRIDGEMAN, for many years in Palestine with 
the Jerusalem and the East Mission and now on the staff of ‘Trinity 
Church, New York City; the Rev. Epwin T. DaHiperc, Minister 
of Delmar Baptist Church, St Louis, Missouri, and a member of 
the Central Committee of the World Council of Churches; the 
Right Rev. G. F. Cranswicx, Bishop of Tasmania; the Rev. F. 
DE JonGe, Field Officer in Germany for Christian Reconstruction 
in Europe, 1946-1951, and now Vicar of St Mary’s, Somerstown, 
London; the Rev. ? B. MippLesrooxk, General Home Secretary of 
the Baptist Missionary Society; the Rev. E. W. THompson, for many 

ears in India with the Methodist Missionary Society, Professor 

. SEARLE Bates, Ph.D., of the Disciples of Christ, Professor 
of Missions, Union Theological Seminary, formerly Professor of 
History in the University of Nanking, China. 


Shorter Notices are by: the Right Rev. W. W. Casn, D.D., 
Bishop of Worcester, for many years a missionary in the Near East 
and subsequently General Secretary of the Church Missionary 
Society; the Rev. L. S. Atsricut, D.D., Director of the Canadian 
School of Missions, Toronto; W. G. SEWELL, of the Society of 
Friends, for many years a missionary in China, and a former 
Professor of Chemistry in West China Union University. 
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History of Missionary Societies 
Tue Story oF A Mission: the Sierra 


Leone Sani First Daughter of 
C.M.S. S. Johnson. aay gy Pp. 
Illus. A London 

1953. 8s.6d. 548a. 


A review is in preparation. 


tl. Missionary Biography 
Henry Martyn: CONFESSOR OF THE 
FairH. Constance Padwick. xi+180 
. Map. London: Inter-Varsity 
Feilowship. 7s. 6d. 1953. 549. 
See review, p. 461. 
W. E. Tomuinson : A MEMorR AND SOME 


PaPERs. ia C, t and A. M. 
Ward. Pp. llus. Christian 
Liseravae { iety for India. (United 


Society for Christian Literature, Lon- 
don.) 58. 1952. 550. 

See review, p. 492. 

‘THEODOR HAMBERG, DEN FORSTE SVENSKE 
KINAMISSIONAREN. Herman Schlyter. 
266 pp. Illus. Map. Lund: Glee- 
rups. Kr. 12.50. 1953. 551. 

A review is in preparation. 

Catvary tn Cuina. Robert W. Greene. 
244 pp. New York: Putnam. $3.50. 
1953- 552. 

Experiences in South China of a Roman 
Catholic missionary who was held as a 
prisoner by the Communists. 

21 ANS CHEZ Les Papous. André Dupey- 
rat, m.s.c. 238 pp. Paris: Fayard. 
1952. 553. 

The author describes his missionary work 
and the life of the Papuans. 

TBONIPACE : ee F OF SPIRITUAL UNITY 
IN THE WEST. D. Schmidt. Church 
memgoye ae (London), 1953 (July- 

t.), 269-81. 554. 

tSt Franoois Xavier. 1. Une vie perdue: 
pour le quatriéme centenaire de la mort 
de Saint Frangois Xavier. Hugo 
Rahner, s.j. 2. Francois Xavier et son 
oeuvre, une évaluation. » Sj. 
é Visions d’espoir ou mirage? Jean 

risch, s.j. Revue de l’ Aucam (Louvain), 
1953 (May), 6-37. 555. 

{Das GEHEIMNIS DER Zwe! DsCHUNKEN : 
ZuM GEDACHTNIS DES TODES DES 
HL. Xaver. Georg Schur- 
hammer, s.j. = 1953 (1), 10-25; 
(2), 103-17. 556 

+GRANDEUR ET Litarre DE FRANCOIS XAVIER. 
J. de Savignac. Le Monde Non Chrétien 
(Paris), 1953 (Apr.), 28-40. 557. 
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REPORT FROM CHRISTIAN Europe. Stewart 
Winfield Herman. 212 pp. New 
— Friendship Press. $2.50. 1953, 
55 

See review, p. 489. 
RELiGious FREEDOM IN EASTERN —— 
i. Hutchison Cockburn. 140 
ichmond, Va.: John Knox Pron 
$2.50. 559. 
See review, p. 489. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY CRUSADE. Mel 
<= 57 757 PP: Grand Rapids, Mich- 
rvan Publishing House, 

1953. se. 

Official story of the ‘ Youth for Christ 
Crusade,’ including its international pro- 
gramme. 

Joun R. Morr: Arcuirect oF Co- 
OPERATION AND UNiTy. Galen M. 
Fisher. viiit214 pp. New York: 
Association Press. $3.50. 1953. 561. 

An account of John Mott's share in the 
promotion of world-wide Christian unity. 

tAssé Paut Couturier: IN MEMmoRIAM. 
Maurice Villain, s.m. Ecumenical 
(Geneva), 1953 (4), 395-401. 562. 


+Was Kari HARTENSTEIN DER MIssIONs- 
WISSENSCHAFT GEGEBEN Hat.  Friso 
er. EMM, 1953 (July), 113-22. 
563. 

+THE TRAINING OF THE CLERGY. Leonard 
Hodgson. Church Quarterly Review 
— 1953 (July-Sept.), 282-91. 


sy Aposvonast IN EEN GEREDUCEERDE 
Kerk. J.de Graaf. Nederlands Theolog- 
isch Tijdschrift (Oecegstgeest), 1953 
(June), 257-68. 565. 

+ViraL CHurcH Expansion. William 
McCarrell. Bibliotheca Sacra (Dallas), 
1953 (Apr.), 147-59. 566. 

¢DIsTRIBUTION OF THE AMERICAN PRo- 
TESTANT FOREIGN  Meaeiten FOorRcE 

R. Pierce Beaver. 

ary Occasional Bulletin 

(New York), 1953 (July 13th). 567. 

+MISSIONSWISSENSCHAFT 1933-1952 (Liter- 
aturbericht). Walter Holsten. Theo- 
logische Rundschau (Tiibingen), 1952 (2), 
105-49. 567a. 

+Das HEUTIGE MISSIONSDENKEN IN SKAN- 
DINAVIEN: Eine Literaturiibersicht. 
Herman Schlyter. Theologische Rund- 

—_ (Tiibingen), 1952 (2), 150-62. 

567b. 





1952 (2), 
IN SKAN- 
ibersicht. 
he Rund- 

150-62. 
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IV. The Lands of the Younger 
Churches 


Japan 

BLUEJACKETS WITH PERRY IN JAPAN. John 
R. C. Lewis and William B. Allen. 
181 pp. New York: New York Public 
Library. $3. 1952. 568. 

A day-b -day account of Commodore 

Perry’s exploits. 

SomME JAPANESE VIEWS ON AMERICAN- 
APANESE RELATIONS. 26 pp. New 
ork: American Institute of Pacific 
Relations. 50 cents. 1953. 569. 

ai tatements and rs pre- 
xt hy 

American relations, 1952. 


+CoMMODORE PERRY pee ay wap a AND 
AWAKENING OF then 
Glasson. JCQ, sins 3 (Spring), 198-205. 
579. 


China 


Our oF Rep Cuina. Liu Shaw-Tong. 
xvi+ 269 pp. New York: Duell, Sloan 
and Pearce. $4. 1953. 571. 

Claims to be the first authentic Chinese 
report from behind the bamboo curtain. 


Wits Gop In Rep Cuina.  F. Olin Stock- 


well. 256 pp. New York: Harper. 
$3. 1953. 572. 
The personal record of an American 


missionary who apie the experience 
of ‘ brain washing ’ in C 

SHANGHAI AND BEYOND. pee Finch. 
357 pp. New York: Scribner’s. $4. 
or 573- 

rter’s account of the historical and 

a ers which together have brought 
about the present state of affairs. 


I Lerr My Roots 1n Cuina. Bernard 
Llewellyn. 175 pp. Illus. London: 
Allen & Unwin. 16s. 1953. 574. 

See review, p. 497. 

We Triep To Stay. Dorothy S. McCam- 

mon. xv+208 pp. llus. Map. 


Scottdale, Pennsylvania: Herald Press. 
$2.75. 1953- 575. 
See review, p. 497. 
¢ZurR CHRISTLICHEN VERKUNDIGUNG IN 
Cu1na. Hermann Koster, s.v.d. ZMR, 
1953 (2), 117-33; (3) 197-209. 576. 
+Le MovuvEMENT DES TROIS AUTONOMIES 
EN CHINE. Léon Triviére, m.e.p. 
Bulletin des Missions (Saint-André-lez- 
Bruges), 1952 (3 and 4), 220-42. 577. 
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+Soctat ContRoLs In COMMUNIST CHINA : 

a mass organization, indoctrination, 

poet ng state methods, the Chinese 

have been brought under effec- 

sy Communist discipline. Doak 

Barnett. Far Eastern Survey (New 
York), 1953 (Apr. 22nd), 45-8. 578. 


South-East Asia 
(Indo-China, Thailand, Malaya, 
Indonesia) 
TCOMMUNALISM AND COMMUNISM __ IN 

Mata 


yA. Francis G. Carnell. PA, 
1953 (June), 99-117. 579. 


India, Pakistan, Burma, Ceylon 
Tue Unirep StatTes AND INDIA, AND 


PakisTAN. W. Norman Brown. xvit+ 
= pp. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
niversity Press. Toss. 1953. 580. 


TGETTING THE Books TO THE PEOPLE IN 
Inpia. F. P. D. Penning. IRM, 1953 
(Oct.), 446-51. 587. 

+TuHe InpiAN Communist Party. Ruth 
Fischer. Far Eastern Survey (N.Y.), 
1953 (7), 79-84. 582. 

+L PANISLAMISME AU PAKISTAN. Fran- 

is-Marie Prause. L’A et l’ Asie 
aris), 1953 (2), 33-44. 583. 

THE Situation in Burma: A survey 
and analysis of recent Burmese programs, 
policies and problems, political and 
economic, in both domestic and foreign 

. John F. Cady. Far Eastern 
yd (N.Y.), 1953 (Apr. 22), 49-54. 


The Near East and North Africa 


Sonc oF THE ARAB: the religious cere- 
monies, shrines and folk music of the 
a Christian Ring <a 

va bau 170 p aps. ngs. 
New York Mecruillan. $3.50. 1953. 
585. 

See review, p. 481. 


PersIA 1s MY Heart. Najmeh ai 
245 pp. New York: arper. 
1953. 586 


The autobiography of a young Persian 
woman. 


Les Juirs p’AFRIQUE DU Norp. A. 


uot. 396 pp. Maps. Paris: 
Presses Universitaires de France. Fr. 
1200. 1952. 587. 


See review, p. 474. 
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+L’Emicration pgs MusuLMANs D’ALGERIE 
EN France. R Montagne. L’ Afrique 
et [ Asie (Paris), 1953 (2), 5-19. 588. 

+KRANKENVERSORGUNG IN IsrazL. Hans 
Simon and Erwin Cohn. Judaica, 1953 


(June), 109-116. 589. 


Africa (General) 


ans » po In TROPICAL - 
Stamp. viit+568 pp 
New. York : ee Wiley. $8.50. 1953. 
590. 
A survey of the available resources of the 
entire continent, their present use and 
problems concerning future rg 


AFRICA IN THE WorLD Topay. [i 
tion Service. N.Y.: National — 
of Churches of Christ, USA, - 
ment of Research and Survey. pp. 
10 cents. May 30, 1953. 591. 

A brief survey for American churchmen 
of the situation in the continent of Africa 
as a whole. 

Bioop Brotuers. Harry Tegnaeus. 181 
Bia. New York : Philosophical Library. 
12. 1953- 592. 
ethno-sociological stud 
oa of blood-brother! 
reference to Africa. 
+Arrican GROWING Pans. 
Affairs (radon), 
593. 
Nor: 


of the institu- 
with speci 


1953 (July), 192-201. 
EssaAI DE 

CULTURELLE. Pierre 
—l! 8.j. Zalre, 1953 (May), 451-68. 
594. 


West Africa 


(from the Senegal to the Cunene, including 
the East and Central S Sudan) 


VOLKSKUNDLICHE UND RELIGIOSE BEGRIFFE 

WALDLAND VON 

e- Johannes Ittmann. (Afrika 
Beiheft 


und 26.) ii+68 pp. 
Berlin : Dietrich Reimer. DM. 10.60. 
1953. 


594a. 
See review, p. 473- 


East and Central Africa 
(from the Zambesi to the Fuba river) 
Suxuma Law AND Custom. Hans Cory 
xxiii+ 194 94 pp. 7 London : Oxford 
University 1953- 595- 
A review is in the. B, 
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I Drank THE Zampesi!. Arthur Love. 
ridge. xiv+296 pp. New York; 
ye $4. 1953. R..-0 oe 

turalist’s search t 
BF Ty s or ‘ fas Ppearing 

Kikuyu Conriicr: Mau Mav AND TH 
CHRISTIAN Witness. T. F. C. Bewes, 
Map. London: Highway 

38. 6d. 1953. 596. 

Based on the author’s recent consultative 
visit to Kenya. 

La ag OLD AND Affe 

African ‘airs 
(London), 1953 (July), 202-10. 597. 
bie wr nigga Kenya. C. W. .. 
reenidge nti-Slavery Reporter 
Aborigines’ Friend (London) 1953 (Apr), 
3-10. 598. 

+THe Tramninc or LEADERS FOR Com- 
MUNITY DEVELOPMENT IN _ KENYA. 
F. E. V. Ross. Oversea Education 
(London), 1953 (Apr.), 9-13. 599. 

tKwaca ScHooits: AN anemeee 5 ~~ 
CATION SCHEME IN NYASALAND. 
Thomson. Oversea Education cota 
1953 (Apr.), 14-19. 600. 


de pp. 


South Africa 


(from south of the Cunene and 
Zambesi rivers) 


Cut1gFs AND Gops: RELIGIOUS AND SOCIAL 
ELEMENTS IN THE SOUTH-EASTERN BANTU 
Kincsuip. Olof Pettersson. 405 pp. 
Lund: Gleerup. Kr. 30. 1953. 6002. 

A review is in preparation. 

BEHIND THE RACIAL TENSIONS. IN SOUTH 
Arrica. Quintin Whyte. Johannes- 
burg: South African Institute of Race 
Relations. 28. 1953. 602. 

See review, p. 477. 


At THE Crossroaps. J. D. Rheinallt 
Jones. Johannesburg: South African 


ee of Race Relations. 38. 1953. 
02 

See review, p. 477. 
‘Wuire’ Crvmisation. E. E. Harris. 


Johannesburg: South African Institute 
of Race Relations. 38. 1952. 603. 
See review, p. 477. 
Race Prospiems or Soutu Arrica. T. I. 
Haarhoff. London: S.C.M. Press. 2s. 
1925. 604. 





The Burge Lecture for 1952. See review, 
P. 477. 
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¢SODAFRIKA, WEINBERG ODER STEINBRUCH 
pes HerrN? Th. Mettenberg. ZMR, 
1953 (2), 133-45. 605. 


+Sor-AFRIKA OG KIRKEN. Per Hassing. 
NOTM, 1953 (2), 73-80. 606. 


_ ENDEAVOUR IN PONDOLAND. 
F. A. Baer. IRM, 1953 (Oct.), 


aN 607. 


Madagascar 


MALGACHE ET MaAanjAN: UNeE Com- 
PARAISON LANGUISTIQUE. Otto Chr. 
Dahl. ¢* pp. Oslo: a Insti- 
tuttet. . 25.40. 1951. 608, 

See review article, pp. 452-8. 


America and the West Indies 


Tue UNITED ome AND Mexico. Howard 
F, Cline. in pp. Cambrid 
Mass : Harvard niversity Press. 

1953. 609. 
An account of Mexican self-development 
and of Mexican-American relations. 


Buzios IsLanD. Emilio Willems. vii+117 
pp. Locust Valley, N.Y.: J. J. 
Augustin. $2.75. 1952. 60. 

m e.. ethnological study of Buzios Island, 


HavaNA—THE Portrait oF A City. W. 
Adolphe Roberts. 282 pp. N.Y.: 
Coward-McCann. $3.50. 1953. 611. 

A guide book with historical yn 


THe Hopis: PORTRAIT OF DESERT 
oo Walter Collins O’ Rina. xii+ 
Norman, Okl.: University of 
OLiek ome Press. $5. 1953. 612. 
An attempt to present a complete his’ 
of the Hopi Indians. ’ ad 


RACIAL AND CULTURAL RELATIONS IN THE 
MINISTRY TO THE AMERICAN INDIANS : 
a case study of one aspect of the sociology 
. fas missions. Daisuke Kita- 

Missionary Research Library 
Oceavional Bulletin ( (N.Y.), 1953 (July 9). 


tEDUCATION IN THE RuPUNUNI DISTRICT 
or British Guiana. A. A. Bannister. 
Oversea Education (London), 1953 (Apr.), 
1-8. 614. 

?TzacHiInc THEM TO Reap: THe LitTEr- 
acy CAMPAIGN IN Haiti. H. Ormonde 
penne. IRM, 1953 (Oct.), 438-45. 

15. 
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The Pacific islands 


(including ~~ Guinea and the 
hilippines) 

tPremikre LécisLaTION TAHITIENNE: LE 
Cope Pomaré DE 1819: HISTORIQUE ET 
TrapucTion. L.-J. Bouge. Yournal de 
la Société des Océanistes (Paris), 1952 
(Dec.), 5-26. 676. 

+tMytues pe Buka: Iles Salomon. Paul 
Montauban et Patrick O’Reilly. 
de la Société des Océanistes (Paris), 1952 
(Dec.), 27-80. 617. 

+L’ELément Bionp pans L’ETHNIE Poty- 
NESIENNE. Jean Poirier. ournal de la 
Société des Océanistes aris), 1952 
(Dec.), 81-116. 

+L’OrateuR SAMOAN. Louis Schwehr. 
fournal de la Société des Océanistes 
(Paris), 1952 (Dec.), 117-36. 6179. 

tHypotuise sur L’ORIGINE DE LA HACHE 
Osrensoir N&o-CALfpoNIENNE. Eliane 
Métais. Journal de la Société des Océan- 
istes (Paris), 1952 (Dec.), 137-48. 620. 

TL’ORGANISATION SOCIALE ET POLITIQUE 
pu Norp MaALgkuLa. Journal de la 
Société des Océanistes (Paris), 1952 
(Dec.), 149-259. 622. 

+Kapfa. Maurice Leenhardt. Le Monde 
Non Chrétien (Paris), 1953 (Apr.), 77-91. 
62Ia. 

+Fy1: CoLony In TRANSITION. Ronald 
Gatty. PA, 1953 (June), 118-30. 622. 


V. Conference Re 
Year Books 


rts and 


ForEIGN MIssIONARY AGENCIES IN THE 
Unitep States: A cHEcK List. New 
York: Missionary Research Library 

(mimeographed). $1. 1953. 623. 

A directory of American foreign mission- 
ary agencies. 

YEARBOOK ON HuMAN RIGHTS FOR 1950. 
xvi+596 pp. N.Y.: United Nations. 
$6.50. 1952. 624. 

Contains records of si cant constitu- 
tional, legislative and ‘oda developments 
in the field of human rights during 1950, 
covering 71 nations. 


INSTITUTE OF PaciFic RELATIONS PUBLICA- 


TIONS, 1925-1952. 117 Pp N.Y. : 
Institute of Pacifi cific Heletione. $1. 
1953. 625. 

A ca of publications of the I.P.R. 
National cils and the International 
Secretariat. 
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Tue PourricaL YEARBOOK 1952. The 
Reporter. N.Y.: Fortnightly Publish- 
ing Co. 1952. ‘626, 


The important tical events in the 
United States in By 


Vi. Theory and Principles 
of Missions 


La Papauté eT LES MISSIONS AU COURS 
pes Six Premiers Sikcies: MétrHop- 
OLOGIE ANTIQUE ET ORIENTATIONS Mop- 
ERNES Vv. is, O.m.s. 
224 pp. Paris, Louvain: Eglise Vivante. 
Fr. 500. Fr. belges 60. 1953. 627. 

A review is in preparation. 

INTRODUCTION A LA DocTRINE POoNTIFICALE 
pes Missions. André Rétif. 172 pp. 
oman Aux Editions du Seuil. 1953. 

28, 
A review is in preparation. 
AND METHOD IN CHRISTIAN 
ANSION. Alexander McLeish. 38 

. London: World Dominion Press. 

Is. 1953. 629. 

Three lectures delivered at Princeton 
Theological , October, 1952. 
be THE WorLD may Know. Charles 
Ranson. 166 pp. N.Y.: Friend- 
ship Press. $1.25 and $2. 1953. 630. 
See review, p. 491. 

ToOwaRD A MORE EFFECTIVE MINISTRY 
THROUGH MiASsSsIONARY INSTITUTIONS. 
R. Pierce Beaver. 58 pp. N.Y.: 
National Council of Churches of Christ 
in the U.S.A. 1953. 6372. 

A hlet study of 
as Lm repared to han wey dew 5 y o! 
tMission AND EscCHATOLOGY. William 
Manson. IRM, 1953 (Oct.), 390-7. 


Os 


632. 


tLa Mission —t un Monpve Novveau. 
J. Masson, Revue de Il’ Aucam 
(Louvain), 1953 (May), 38-55. 633. 
+La Conp!ITION MIssIONNAIRE. M. Leen- 
hardt. Le Monde Non Chrétien is), 
1952 oe —Dec.), 448-63 ; 1953 sy 
52-70. 634, 
yg et eT ACCULTURATION. Pierre 
j. Nouvelle Revue Théo- 
leu "(Louvain), 1953 (Jan.), 15-32. 
+Le CHRISTIANISME ET LES CIVILISATIONS. 
Jean Daniélou. Bulletin des Missions 
(Saint-André-lez-Bruges), 1952 (3 & 4), 
136-42. 636. 
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tEVoLUTION pes M&rHODEs D kontyaa: 
EN Arrigue. G. Dufonteny, 
Bulletin des Missions (Saint- dré-le 
Bruges), 1952 (3 & 4), 143-66. 637. 

+Die MITARBEIT DER EINGEBORENEN BEIM 
AUFBAU EINES CHRISTLICHEN GEMEIN- 
DELEBENS (1). Carl Laufer, msg, 
NZM, 1953 (2), 109-21. 638. 

+SINNDEUTUNG VON ‘ MISSION’ AUS DEM 
SPRACHGEBRAUCH. bert Végele, 
o.f.m. cap. ZMR, 1953 (2), 81-93. 639. 


Vil. Training and Qualifications 
of Missionaries 


+La Vocation au Latcat MIsSIONNAIRE 

Secrétariat International du Laicat Mis- 

sionnaire. China Missionary Bulletin 

(Hong-kong), 1953 (Mar.), 219-24. 640. 
See also 564 (Training of the Clergy). 


Vill. Missionary Methods 


Education 


Teacuest THOou THysetr ? A CHALLENGE 
TO CurIsTIAN TEACHERS. F. D. Harker. 
112 pp. London: Lutterworth Press. 
38. 1953. 641. 

A review is in preparation. 

+Some OBSERVATIONS ON CHRISTIAN 
ScHoots: ‘THEIR NATURE AND Work. 
Charles Iglehart. JCQ, 1953 (Spring), 
98-102. 642. 

+CurRIsTIAN HIGHER EDUCATION IN JAPAN. 
Gordon J. Klopf. JCQ, 1953 (Spring), 
103-7. 43. 


Medical 


Tour pu MONDE cHEZ LES L&PREUX. 
Raoul Follereau. 251 pp. Illus. Paris: 
Flammarion. Fr. 575. 1953. 643a. 

A review is in preparation. 

+CHRISTIAN MISSIONS AND THE PROBLEM 
or Leprosy. A. Donald Miller. IRM, 
1953 (Oct.), 421-9. 644. 

iy wee A ga ERA AND 
CHALLENGE. R. G. 
1953 (Oct.), 430-7. 645. 

+AERZTLICHE MissION, IHR WESEN UND 
Wec. Hans Meister. EMM, 1953 
(July), 101-13. 646. 

+CHRISTIAN WITNESS THROUGH HEALTH 
Epucation. Claire Thomson. 

the Christian ae Association of 
india, Pakistan and Ceylon 
(Vellore), 1953 (May), 12 126-36. 647. 
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{THE Speers or MepicaL STUDENTS. 


Mrs J. S. Carman. NCCR, 1953 (June- 
July), 250-5. 648. 
Rural 


FACING THE Future 1N Rurat Missions. 
Ira W. Moomaw. 17 pp. New York: 
Agricultural Missions. 1953. 649. 

A rural missions expert expresses his con- 
victions about principles and programmes, 
after an extensive visit to the Near East, 
India and Pakistan. 


Bible Translation and Distribution 
#TuHe New RENAISSANCE OF BIBLICAL 
Srupigs IN THE ROMAN CATHOLIC 
CuurcH. Pius Parsch. 7 Today. 
omen, N.J.), 1953 (Apr.), 45-52- 
650. 
Christian Literature 
See 581 (India) ; 615 (Haiti). 


General Discussion of Methods 


¢THeE Amazinc Power OF UNBELIEF IN 
THE Wor_p To-pay. Harry Hager. 
Bibliotheca Sacra (Dallas), 1953 (Apr. )», 
160-75. 651. 

Zur FraGeE pes GEMEINSAMEN MorcGEN- 
UND ABENDGEBETES. (Aus der chine- 
sischen Mission.) Johannes Hofinger, 
s.j. NZM, 1953 (2), 122-32. 65a. 


IX. The Younger Churches 


tMass EVANGELISM IN JAPAN. Kenny 
joraph. JCQ, 1953 (Spring), 126-32. 
52. 

+—ws = = EN CHINE COMMUN- 

ss Vinciarelli, 0.s.b. 

Bulletin re sions (Saint-André- lez- 
Bruges), 1952 G & 4) 4), 191-219. 653. 

+‘ Stanp.’ Father Edward Giraud. China 
Missionary Bulletin (Hong-kong), 1953 
(Mar.), 227-37. 654. 

¢Un Servireur Fipkie, SAMT’ANDJIMBA. 
V. Rondelez, c.i.crm. NZM, 1953 (1), 
1-20. 655. 

+Die EvaNceLiscHe Kircue 1n_ KaALt- 
MANTAN IM STRUDEL DER ZeIT. Ethel- 
aos Saloh. EMM, 1953 (May), 82-6. 
5 

+THe Economic LiaBiLities OF VILLAGE 
Curistians. D. A. McGavran. NCCR, 
1953 (Apr.), 176-9. 657. 

tLace unD AUFGABE DER KIRCHE IN 
Inpien. S. J. Samartha. EMM, 1953 


5°7 


{CHRISTIAN ‘TRAINING CENTRE IN INDIA. 
Hendrik Kraemer. NCCR, 1953 (June- 
July), 245-50. 659. 
+THeE EcciesiasticaAL Province oF West 
PakisTaAN. Fr Emmerich, o.f.m. cap. 
NZM, 1953 (1), 49-63. 660. 
+EVANGELISCHE KIRCHE UND MISSION IN 
uN. Peter Essoka. EMM, 1953 
(May), 77-81. 66z. 
+ZwiscHEN MISSION UND PraRREI. Zum 
o-jihrigen Griindungsjubilium der 
issionsstation Kwiro. albert Bihl- 
mann, o.f.m. cap. NZM, 1953 (1), 
21-40. 662. 
+FELLESPLAN OG SPESIALHENSYN 1 Muis- 
ONSARBEIDET PA MADAGASKAR. Bjarne 
ome. NOTM, 1953 (2), 93-100. 663. 
tLes Arts EN Pays pe Mission. Louis 
van den Bossche. Bulletin des Missions 
(Saint-André-lez-Bruges), 1952 (3 & 4), 
178-90. 664. 


X. Comity, oi and 
Unity 

+Mission AND Unitry—TuHE Two Po.es 
OF THE ECUMENICAL MoveMENT. D. G. 
at NCCR, 1953 (Apr.), 149-54. 

5. 

tImpLicaTions OF EcuMENICAL LOYALTY. 
Leslie E. Cooke. Ecumenical 
(Geneva), 1953 (4), 349-57- 666. 

TINTERNATIONAL, INTERDENOMINATIONAL, 
INTERRACIAL TEAMS: A PROPOSAL FOR 


A DEMONSTRATION OF MISSION IN UNITY. 
R. Pierce Beaver. IRM, 1953 (Oct.), 


406-12. 667. 
See also 562 (Abbé Couturier). 


Xi. Christianity and the Non 
Christian Religions 


Religions of China 
+THE CONCEPT OF Maer he CutngsE CUL- 
TURE. on hang. Review of 
—_* (N.Y.), a (Mar.), 115-32. 


Religions of India 


La Psnsée RELIGIEUSE DE L’Inve. P. 
Johanns, s.j. iii+ 204.90. (Bibliothéque 
de la Faculté de P 


hilosophie et Lettres 
de Namur. 4.) Namur: Fecultés 
Universitaires. 1952. 669. 


The book treats of Vishnuism, Yoga 








(May), 68-76. 658. 


Advaitaism. 
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Gasperinn, 49 A Srupy in Earty Apvarta. 
(Madras University Philosophical Sertee 
sven losop ries. 
5.) Madras. 1952. 670. 
Study of one of the oldest teachers of 
unlimited monism in India. 
+THe VEDANTA PHILOSOPHY AND 
Messace or Curist. C. Keller. IRM, 
1953 (Oct.), 377-89. 672. 
+Das EVANGELIUM IN DER BEGEGNUNG MIT 
peM Mytuus iN INpIEN. Heinrich 
Meyer. EMZ, 1953 (May), 65-76. 672. 


Buddhism 

La RENCONTRE DU BOUDDHISME ET DE 
L’OCCIDENT. nen So aanee. 285 pp. 
1952. 


THE Hoty KoRAN : an introduction with 
selections. . J. Arberry. 141 pp. 
London: Allen and Unwin. ts. 6d. 
1953. 674. 

See review, p. 466. 
Srupres in Musiim “3 Dwight ~ 


Donaldson. 
S.P.C.K. ‘onan ae, 675. 


See review, p. 464. 
MuHAMMAD aT Mecca. W. Moni 
Watt. xvi+192 pp. London: 
University Press. 18s. 1953. 676. 
A review is in preparation. 
hr ETHOos a =~. COMPARISON AND 
COMMENT. Calverley. Religion 
> ig (N.Y. S 1953 (Summer), 420-30. 


cle : PgrRsONLICHKEIT UND Re- 


., Minchen), 
1952, 70-93. 

+THE eee ob —— THE IsLAMIC PREACHER. 
Johannes Die Welt des 
— (Leiden, Koln), 1953 (4), 215-31. 

Veins 9, 200 8 122 und der Gihad. Rudi Paret. 

des Islams (Leiden, Kéln), 1953 

(4), ned 680. 

+R&FLEXIONS SUR LES ORIGINES ET LE 
FONCTIONNEMENT DU R&GIME REPRE- 
SENTATIF ET PARLEMENTAIRE EN 'TURQUIE 
ET DANS LEs ETaTs ARABES DU MOYEN- 
Orient. Marcel Colombe. Die Welt 
des Islams (Leiden, Kéln), 1953 (4), 
2s1-9. 681. 


INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF MISSIONS 


+NoTes On RELIGION IN IRAN Topay, 
Richard N. Frye. Die Welt des Islon 
(Leiden, Kain). 1953 (4), 260-6. 682, 
+Der IsLaM IN DER NEUEN TORKEI: 
BERICHTIGUNGEN UND NACHTRAGE (Zu 
WI N.S. I. 1- 17s 195-228, II. 25-61, 


6- Gotthard Jaschke. 
Di Die Wel > oe ‘Lelia Kéln), 
i (4), 278-87. 683. 


Judaism 

KIRCHE UND SYNAGOGE : Motive und 
Formen der A der 
Kirche mit dem mmo im Laufe der 
Geschichte. Wilhelm Maurer. 134 
Stuttgart: Kohlhammer Verlag. DM 
12. 1953. 684. 

A review is in preparation. 

+GESPRACH Bim JuDEN EMZ, Curis- 
TEN. asper. I 
(May), 88-o1. 685. = 


?THe Kincpom or Gop IN THE eat 
APOCRYPHAL LiTERATURE. Geo 





Ladd. Bibliotheca Sacra (Dallas, cs 
Gan.-Mar.), 5 $96; fApr.June), 
164-74; » 310-31; 1953 
(Jan.), 33-49. 686. 
tEmnicg BeoBacHTUNGEN zUM VERSTAND- 
NIS DES IM vee 
RABBINISCHEN 


ScHRIFTTUM. 
ry ce Judaica, 1953 (June), Bn 
7 
+Der ANTISEMITISMUS UND DIB MENSCH- 
Liche See.z. Hellmut wr Was 
Fudaica, 1953 (June), 81-109. 688. 
+Dm Jupen: Kuerver Leurcanc For 
DIE CHRISTLICHE GEMEINDE UND IHRE 
Diener. Robert Brunner. Judaica, 
1953 (June), 117-27. 689. 
+RECHT UND PFLICHT ZUR JUDENMISSION. 
Max Meinertz. ZMR, 1953 (2), 145-8. 





690. 


tIsragt er v’Uniré pe w’Ecuise. Paul 
Démann. s Sioniens (Paris), 1953 


(Mar.), 1-24. 691. 
+CrEATION ET TEMPS DANS LA PENSEE 
Hésralque. Claude ‘Tresmontant. 


Cahiers Sioniens (Paris), 1953 (Mar.), 
25-49. 692. 
tPourR UNE CONNAISSANCE DE LA MysTIQuE 
uIvE: APPROCHES M&THODOLOGIQUES. 
uis Gardet. Cahiers Sioniens (Paris), 
1953 (Mar.), 50-62. 693. 
Other Religions 
tUN Né&o-Syncrétisme au VieT-Nam: 





Le CaopalsMe. Pierre Rondot. Rythmes 
du Monde (Paris), 1953 (1), 37-55. 694. 








BIBLIOGRAPHY 


#Tue Jenovan’s WITNESSES AND JESUS 
Curist: A BisLicAL AND THEOLOGICAL 
AppraIsaL. Bruce M. Metzger. Theol- 
ogy Today (Princeton, N.J.), 1953 (Apr.), 
65-86. 695. 


Xl. Social and Political 
Relations of Missions 


Go Forwarp IN FartH : the fundamental 
beliefs of the South African Institute of 
Race Relations. Johannes : South 
African Institute of Race lations. 
18s. 6d. 1952. 696. 

See review, p. 477. 

Rack IN our Time. F. Boyd. Path- 

finders i 


es. No. 13. don : 
U.N.A. 6d. 1953. 697. 
See review, p. 477- 
Economic Survey oF ASIA AND THE Far 
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+CuHRISTIAN RESPONSIBILITY FOR SocIETY. 
The — of the Asian Study Confer- 
ence. NCCR, 1953 (Apr.), 160-6. 700. 


+THE Pears FOR CHRISTIANITY. Her- 
bert Butterfield. Religion in Life (N.Y.), 
1953 (Summer), 371-9. 70F. 
tEssar sur LA Liserté CHRE&TIENNE. 
r Mehl. Revue de Théologie et de 
sophie (Lausanne), 1953 (II), 81-92. 
702. 
+TOLERANSE OG Misjon. O. G. Mykle- 
bust. NOTM, 1953 (2), 101-6. 703. 
tPour Pius pe Justice SociALB Aux 
Missions. H. J. C. Zacharias. Bulletin 
des Missions (Saint-André-lez-Bruges), 
1952 (3 & 4), 167-77. 704. 
See also 559 (Religious Freedom in E. 
Europe). 








sity "Press. “aleve ae en XII. Hortatory and Practical 
= PO cr EvucHARISTIA: GESTALT UND VOLLzUG. 
Annual urvey by the secretariat “ 
ae United Sion comeaen Josep h ae ascher. Vii, i oe 
ProspLems OF EcoNoMIC DrvELOPMENT IN| DM. 14.60. 1 ° , 
Asta. Maurice Zinkin. i+35 pp. A rs > 
N.Y.: Institute of Pacific Relations. |, oy etn ween 
50 cents. > 699. — he — <r» ng 
A paper for the twelfth Translated wih eee ‘ca 
international. p-- H. of the Institute of with an introduction an 
Pacific Relations, on ‘Political and Econ-| motes by James M. Clark. London : 
omic Implications o of Raising Living Stand- Faber. 18s. 1953. 706. 
See review, p. 468. 
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Africa— 

a3 and Central : M i. 
enya, 19, 41-2 ; Mozambique, 39 ; 
ae todas 174; Rhodesia, R 
43-4; 43> 44-5, 174, 
dy 4 yika, "42-3; : ganda, 
beuk neilieies 3 The Kikuyu and Kamba 
of Kenya ey a : Mau 


Mau and the Kikuyu ( 
Missionary factor in E. Africa ey) Bit35' 
conference, 62-3, 
ea: : 
tokes aa 63 ; Springfield 
book reviews: Africa south of the 
Sahara (S.A. Institute of International 


Pry 

LC.C.L.A., 63; 5, Eee 
ence, 62-3. 
Affairs), 357-8; Geschichte Afrikas 
(Westermann), 


; Report on 
southern Africa (Davidson), 233-4. 
South : Christian Council, 46~7 ; educa- 


tion, 47, 416-20 ; evangelism, 47-8, 


60, 172-7, 413-20; medical, 47; 
Protectorates, 48 ; "racial question, 


$597 3 S. African Institute of Race 
Sega, 8: 


book reviews: At the crossroads 
pe gre Jones), 477-81 ; Behind the 
racial tensions in Africa (Wh 


KFican'people (Visscet Hooft), ~ 
people (Visser’t Hooft), 477- 
81; Go forward in faith (S.A. In- 
stitute of Race Relations), », 477-8 
In tion or te development 
(‘ Sabra s 77 of Neil 


heghend. sto: Race 
in our time (Boyd), 477-81; Race 
problems . Africa aarh 

477-81 ; Race—what does the Bible 
say ? (Christian Council of S. Africa), 
477-81 ; What is race? (Unesco), 
477-81 ; ‘ White ’ civilization (Harris), 


igeria, 36, 37, 432-3; 
, >, 96. 37- 
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Africa, pe tn 
book reviews: Les pygmées du Conge 
belge (Schebesta), 349-51 ; die 
gion der tiimme u. das Problem 
ihrer ay nap | (Ringwald), 470-2; 
Religion in an African city (Parrinder), 
51-3; Volkskundliche u. religiése 
griffe im nérdlichen Waldland von 
Kamerun (Ittmann), 473-4 ; Women 
of the grassfields (Kaberry), 108—10. 
AFRICAN EpucaTION: A commentary on 
the Cambridge Conference, Septem- 
ber, 1952, 318-31. 
AFRICAN STATES SOUTH OF THE SAHARA, 
200-6. 


Arabia, Prog Ye 
ORLD AND THE CHRISTIAN Dest, 
mn, = 151-61. 
Audio- and visual-aids, 15, 22, 25, 26, 31-2. 
BIBLE IN EVANGELISM, THE PLACE OF THE, 


184-93. 
BIBLE IN THE CHURCH, THE PLACE OF THE, 


194-9. 
Bible— hae 's. M: 
use in: Africa, gentina, 52; 
Barotseland, 44 ; » Bie 52; Burma, 


26 ; Ceylon, 25 ; Eritrea, 34 ; general, 
6, pi at 194-9, 257-65 passim, 
5-9 


aiti, 445 ; India, 19, 196-9, 

447; Indo-China, 11; Indonesia, 
14, 189, 298; Ivory Coast, 189; 
Japan, 192; Jews, approach to, 58; 
orea, 6, 189-90;  lay-workers’ 
course, _ 312; 6, ites 0; 
178 7 181-2; Near 

East, 29 ; NV. ‘Ririca, 67 ; Orthodox 


missions, = A Persia, 2; Philip- 

a 54; Syria, 30; Thail and, 12; 

» 17- 

book reviews: Holy Bible, revised 

standard i ge a . NOK Testa- 

ment in plain Englis Kingsley 

Williams), bee yg! Plants of the 
Bible eee nke), 361-2. 

wee OF Mission, THE, 


rn International Missionary, 
119-28, 238-48, 365-76, 501-9. 

Borneo, 15-16. 

British Council of Churches, 61, 184. 


Afi 
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British West Indies, 51, 52-3. 
Burma, 24~7. 


Canada, 283. 
book review : Alfred Gandier (Dow), 


496. 
Central Asia, 16-17. 
Ceylon, 23-4. 
China, People’s Republic of— 

church, 7-9, 279-80, 284-96, 408; 
education, 8-9, 291-2, 411-412; 
medical, 9, 292, 428; political back- 
ground, 7-9; redeployment of mis- 
sionaries from, 13, 44, 54- 

book reviews: Accommodatie in de 
chinese Zendingsgeschiedenis (Van 
Minnen), 100-3 ; Christian influence 
upon the ideology of the Taiping 
rebellion, 1851-64 ( ”, 226— 
8; Documentary history of Chinese 
communism (Brandt, Schwarz, Fair- 
bank), 219-23; Hall of light (Soot- 
hill), 493-4 ; I left my roots in China 
(Llewellyn), 497; Lost churches of 
China (Outerbridge), 123-6; We 
tried to stay (McCammon), 497-8. 

CHRISTIAN CHURCH IN NoN-COMMUNIST 
Mus ti Asia, THE, 144-50. 

Christian Home, 20, 26~7, 48, 54, 255- 

CHRISTIAN IN THE TOTALITARIAN STATE, 
THE, 70-4. 

Christian Literature— 

Bible, 18 Siig Central Asia, ae ; Ceylon, 
24; » 9 295; ngo, 39; 
East Asia conference on, 10; Haiti, 
445; India, 21, 446-51; Indonesia, 


15; Israel, $93 banon, 3°; 
Madagascar, 178-83 passim ; Mozam- 
bique, 40; Near t, 29; Pacific 


Islands, 55 ; Syria, 30; Turkey, 35. 
CHRISTIAN MISSIONS AND THE PROBLEM 
_OF LEPROsY, at 
Christianity and non-Christian religions— 
African, 413-20 sim; Buddhism, 4, 
24, 25, 148 ; Hinduism, 148, 377-89, 
400; Islam, 14, 19, 22, 23, 27, 25, 
34, 35, 36-7, 62, 144-50 passim,}1 51-61 
passim, 162-71, 297-8, 408-40 sim. 
book reviews : Apostle to Islam (Wilson), 
95° ; Archaeology of world religions 
¢ inegan), 231-3; Atlas of Islamic 
history (Hazard), 348-9 ; Buddhism 
its essence and development (Conze), 
103-4; Christian interpretation of 
Faith and 
ey: 
401-3 ; 
, 466-8 ; S 


Francis Xavier (Brodrick), “459-51; 


Studies in Muslim ethics ( idson), 
aes ; W. E. Tomlinson (Sargant 
and Ward), 492-3. 
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Ss 
6; 
ly, 


Asia, 1 ; Ceylon, 23-4; China, 
; Coptic, 1 8, 168; ex- 
in Asia, 266-74 passim ; 
‘ormosa, 9-10; Germany, 3 ; 
Hebrew Christian, 171 ; India, 1 
20, 196~9; Indo-China, 11; Indo- 
nesia, 13-15, 150, 297-305 passim ; 
Israel, 30; Japan, 3-4, 281, 405; 
ews, mission to, 58; Kenya, 42; 
orea, 5-6, 7-8, 281 ; Latin America, 
50, 284 ; on, 30; Ma . 
; missionary obligation, 129-36 ; 
uslim Asia, non-Communist, a 
50; Near East, 144-8, 281-3, 3 
O5 passim ; Netherlands, 300, 303 ; 
icaragua, 52; Nigeria, 37, 3°; 
North Africa, 34-5, 1-7 passim ; 
North America, 283-4 ; land, 
43; Pacific Islands, 55-7 ; 
19, 149; Persia, 31-2; 


08-9 
desia, N., 43; Rhodesia, S., 44 5 S.E. 


book review : Quest for Christian unity 
(Bilheimer), 484-6. 
Commission of the Churches on Inter- 
national Affairs, 51, 59, 60. 
Communism, 4, 17, 25, a 28, 30, 32, 
735, 146-7, 192, 285-96 passim, 


Missionen och Kom- 
trém), 215-16. 


book review : A critical 
review of concepts and definitions 
(Kroeber and Kluckhohn), 344-6. 


DECLINE AND SURVIVAL OF CHRISTIANITY 

In Asia, THE, 398-405. 
REFORMED CHURCH IN SOUTH 

Arrica, MISSIONS OF THE, 172-7. 


Editors’ Notes, 117-18, 235-7, 363-4 
499-500. 


Education— 
Africa, E., 435 Africa, S., 47, 416-20 ; 
Africa, S.W., 48; Borneo, 15-16; 
urma, 26 ; 





British West Indies, 53; B 
Cambridge conference on Africa, 318- 
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Education—continued- 
31; China, 8-9, 291-2; Chinese 
overseas, 10-11, 411-12; Congo, 
38-9 ; Formosa, 10; French Cam- 
eroon, 38; Gold Coast, 36 India, 
20; In saree 14, 304-5 ; Iraq, 31 ; 
Israel, 3°; Japan, 5 Pg p45 ph ae 
5°; ria, 37; ’ ossgpe 
182; Malaya, 13; Mexico, 51 ; 
Nicaragua, 52; Nigeria, 36; Pacific 
Islands, 57 ; Pakistan, oaks 3 Rhodesia, 
S. +» 44- Sierra 37; 
Sudan, Kglo-Eaypsian, 33 333 Tengen 
yika, 42 hailand, 11-12 ; Turssia, 
35- 

Egypt, 28, 32, 147-8, 154, 155, 156, 160. 

book Silos : Christian Egypt, church 

Ming Eee (Hardy), 228-9. 

Eth ce Fag 33- 


Seer Islam in Ethiopia (Trim- 
ingham), 97-100. 
Roland: 


——° S., » 78 » ts rae, 
aga 

views of, 137- Ae... "hihin Rs 

Arab world, i 151-61 pacn ; 


nowy “405 
3 passim ; 
t Sf fae gal 
52; ; reo, 15-1 ab Goes 
53; eye | » KEP ‘conned Ase 16- 
17; China, 285-96 pours: gypt, 
2; Ethiopia, 335 : cemaenn, 10; 
reat Britain, 184; India, 18-19 ; 
o- Il; Indonesia 150, so: ; 
Israel, 30, 59-60 ; Ivory 
Jamaica, 5 ; Japan, 4 $i 192 ; few, 
5 orea, 6, 
America, 50, SI; } Rn task, 
308-17 passim ; light of history on, 
agascar, : 


Phili 

I-2; ppines, 

3-4 ; Rhod odesia, N. » 43-4 3 ap rane 

# 174. hye: "pr 6 onary, y tod, 
e 249s passim ; 
Egypti Sumatra, 


to, 406-12 passim. 
reviews: Die Mitarbeit der 
einheimischen Laien in den Missionen 
der a Vater (Rauscher), 337-9 ; 
Report from Christian Europe (Her- 
mon), 1; That the nn may 
know ( ), 491-2. 
EXPERIENCE OF CHRISTIAN MISSIONS IN 
Cuina, THE, 285-96 passim. 


INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF MISSIONS 





Formosa, 9-10. 


Germany, 58, 59, 80. 
book review: Friedrich von Bode. 
schwingh (Gerhardt), 4 
GETTING THE KS TO THE PLE OF 
INDIA, 446-51. 
Great Britain, 61, 62, 63, 64-5, 327. 


Haiti, 438-45. 
HARTENSTEIN, KARL, 306-7. 
Hong-kong, 10-11, 426. 


India— 
Christian literature, 21 ; church, 18-20; 
yor teeta, 20; evangelism, 18-19, 
196-9 ; Henry Martyn School, 19, 


23; Indians oversea, 19; ical, 
20-1 ; missionaries in, 18-19 ; politi- 
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